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The Return of Magic 


BY MARY JOHNSTON. 


Magic stepped softly over the forest floor. “Is the cave 
clean and the fire lighted? If I go to sleep do not wake me for 
at least a day and a night!” 

“The cave is clean and the fire is lighted,” replied the gnome. 
“Are you so tired? You had best eat and drink before you sleep.” 

“Give me then,” said Magic, “manna and dates from Fez 
and a bubble glass of Hippocrene.” 

Magic ate and sipped slowly. Green light and violet light 
entered from the forest to visit the red and gold light of the fire. 
“What have you been doing?” asked the gnome. “You work too 
hard nowadays!” 

“T feel rested,” answered Magic. “It is good to come home 
to the old forest and the old cave, and to you, my little old man! 
It is true that I’m kept going around the clock! There’s but one 
other I know who’s as hard worked, and that’s Romance!” 

“T began to notice everything quickening,” said the gnome, 
“about two thousand years ago. And now there is another thrill 
and leap! As you say, you’re busy all around the clock.” 

“Tt is nothing to what it will be in the twenty-first century!” 
said Magic dreamily. “Yes, yes, it is quickening! I’m not let 
alone nowadays even in sleep. But I enjoy it! Every one enjoys 
real work. Its only toil and drudgery when it is unreal.” 


UE TEESE SEE 
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An azure and ebony butterfly fluttered into the cave and 
perched a moment upon Magic’s knee, then sailed across the fire- 
light and out again into the green forest. “T was thinking just 
then,” said Magic, “ of Daedalus and Icarus. I was there—natur- 
ally—the day they flew from the walls of Knossus. But I was 
weaker then in the air of this planet than I am now. Their 
wings—they were blue and ebony, I remember, like that butter- 
fly’s—crumpled up and they fell. But I am stronger today. Be- 
yond this cave and this forest where I come to rest, Dedalus and 
Icarus by the thousand are flying in the blue air! Look through 
my eyes. Now! Can you see them?” 

“IT am looking,” said the gnome, “from between a pair of 
huge wings. Below me is the ocean and it is tumbling in green 
hills. So it looks to the albatross!” 

“Again!” said Magic. 

“Wings so far from tip to tip! Here are mountains. They 
are so high that they are snowy. Yet I am above them. So they 
look to the eagle!” 

“Again !” 

The gnome said, “I am over golden, endless desert. There 
are date palms, ruined temples, half buried sphinxes. So it looks 
to the stork flying from winter !” 

Magic stretched her arms. “Dedalus and Icarus their tribe, 
learning victory! Some fall, it is true, and I am sorry! But as 
soon as I am stronger—and, little man, I grow stronger forever— 
they will not fall! Flashing everywhere, men, women and chil- 
dren—oh, far beyond and above the sea mew and the eagle!” 

“T do not put it beyond you!” said the gnome. “Here are 
grapes of Eschol. I do not believe you want to sleep! Stretch 
yourself in the firelight and talk.” 

““Talk!” said Magic. “A little while ago I left two groups 
of men talking together about markets and meetings and so forth. 
One group was dressed in woollen and sat in a heated building 
because it was winter in that city. The other group wore white 
duck, and palm trees cast their shadows across the court. The 
two spoke without shouting, but the table between was an ocean 
and three hundred leagues of land!’ 


“That,” said the gnome, “would have surprised Roger 
Bacon!” 
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“Oh, I am not sure,” answered Magic. ‘He expected great 
things of me! He was so interested in telescopes, which he called 
‘optical instruments’. If he could see the ones that I am now 
turning out, and the tales that they bring! Let me tell you, I have 
great surprises there up my sleeve!” 

“Whisper one to me!” Magic whispered. 

“By Einstein!’ said the gnome. 

Magic stretched her limbs in the firelight. “I remember so 
many darlings! There was Michael Scott, 


‘A wizard of such dreaded fame 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
He listed his magic wand to wave 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.’ 


A wizard of another department said that of him. I remember 
when we cut the Elidon Hill in three. And we were good at 
bridges, Michael and I! But all that was ’prentice work. Now I 
am engineer full grown—or almost full grown.” 

“There stray little winds through the forest telling things,” 
said the gnome. “Mesopotamia waving with wheat and barley, 
and Sahara a garden, tulips blowing on the Zuyder Zee, and a 
road to Timbuctoo—” 

Magic laughed. “Straws! Straws to show that the wind is 
blowing. Important, but there is a Within and an Atop to all 
that !—Mark now!” 

She sat up, in the firelight, on the smooth cave floor. She 
was very fair, Magic, and growing fairer every day. Suddenly 
to'the gnome the cave walls were gone. The great-trunked, green 
forest, tall and waving, also disappeared. Just Magic and he, and 
Magic showing him. Out of her hands, as though they were 
spun from her fingers, ran moonlight coloured ribbons, swift as 
light and finer than ether and stronger than steel. The gnome 
saw a marvellous thing. They began to tie together the earth 
which during his whole memory had been crumbled and loosened, 
a muddy space around each frayed bit. Now he watched piece 
brought to fit with piece. The pattern began to show. He heard 
an enormous singing and laughing and clapping of hands. Then 
the pattern which was growing clear, and which seemed to him 
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the only fair and only significant thing that he had ever laid eyes 
upon, faded a little, faded a little more. The gleaming lines were 
invisibly thin, broke. “I can’t hold it!” said Magic disappointedly. 
“But patience, patience! I will hold it one of these days ‘ 

“Show me something more!” 

“T have blue prints for all kinds of things. One by one they 
will arrive! Have you noticed that in the last hundred or two 
years men have taken to calling me Discovery ?”’ 

“The old name is dear to me,” said the gnome. 

Magic laughed. “You always were a little backward!” She 
raised her arms above her head. She was so fair, Magic! “Since 
the beginning of time the fullest Finding has ever been to come 
near and nearer to one another! Now I'll show you a farther 
lap of the way. Shut your eyes! Also do not bother with out- 
ward ears.” 

The gnome obeyed. Silence in the cave, then he said, “There 
is a rush of voices and of sights! . . . They growclear. I 
begin to understand desires, feelings, thoughts. Currents and 
masses of desires, feelings, thoughts! I share and I understand.— 
Telepathy? Intuition?” 

“Myself, I prefer the word Communion,” said Magic. “But 
the name does not so much matter.—Look and see what I am be- 
ginning to do with Absence!” 

“I see,” said the gnome, “a man sitting in a desert. He has 
been digging for old buried cities. His camp is over yonder. The 
men there are asleep. He sits upon an old, old column, honey- 
yellow, that they have partly dug from honey-yellow sand. It is 
a starry night with a young moon. He speaks across a great way 
to one he loves.—I see a woman. She sits beside a window in a 
farm house, in a land of orchards. It is snowing. She listens 
and answers within and turns and goes where it does not snow. 
The man in the desert stretches out his hand. He says ‘Emily!’ 
She is there in the desert. She gleams. I see him, too, gleaming. 
They walk together, under the stars and the young moon, out in 
the desert—Absence! You, and they with you, are climbing past 
Absence !”” 

“Faint old powers growing stronger as the sun shines,” said 
Magic. She waved her hand and again sprang the cave and the 
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fire and the vast, emerald, waving forest. “How I love the winds 
heard from this cave! Do you remember the wind in the oak of 
Dodona ?”’ 

“Aye,” answered the gnome. “Every leaf had a mouth to 
tell of Wonder-to-come!”’ 

“Now every forest tells,” said Magic. ‘Every tree in for- 
est, and the tree by the house door.” 

“Let me see something more!” 

“What do you wish to see?” 

Said the gnome, “It was ever Death that your great servants 
and lovers pondered about. They said that it was a wall far 
greater than the wall of China, and they worked all their days 
to see over or through it.” 

“They could only do that,” answered Magic, “by being greater 
than Death. Nothing can be done but by being greater than 
the thing to be done. That’s the secret of Magic! I’, said Magic, 
“have another name—a Sunday name.” 

“What is that?” 

“It is Truth,” said Magic. “I am seeing through Sleep and 
presently I shall see through Death.—Now look again!” 

The gnome looked. The cave grew very still, the fire burned 
to a point, blue and gold and electric white. The forest without 
hung depth on depth, and there rose in it an effect of new blossoms 
and of bright birds from afar. “I have no words for what I see,” 
said the gnome. “But I see! Are they going to meet, the dead 
and the living ?” 

““Dead,’” said Magic, “is by no means as final as it sounds.” 

“If you conquer death—” 

At that Death stood outside the cave. He was thin, and the 
stars showed through him, for suddenly all without had grown 
a clear and splendid night. “O Magic,” he said, “there is no 
better place to die in than this cave of yours, by your fire! Bear 
me witness that I never said I was immortal! They have said it 
for me, but I have never said it of myself. When my end ap- 
proaches, and I do not think it far off as the gods count, may I 
lie down in this cave, draw my last breath, and leave my great 
bones here? I ask it of thee, O Magic, whose other names are 
Love and Understanding and Might!” 


Back to Methuselah with the Theatre Guild 


BY GORDON KING. 


We shall know by this fellow: the players cannot keep coun- 
sel; they'll tell all—Hamlet to Ophelia. 


The Theatre Guild’s production of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“Back to Methuselah”, pre-eminently the most significant event 
of the current theatrical season in New York, came both as a 
- triumph and a disappointment. The notices announcing this pro- 
digious festival which was given in a cycle of three performances 
suggested that the greatness of this fantasy in substance and 
form approached that of Dante’s “Divine Comedy”, Goethe’s 
“Faust”, or Wagner’s “Ring of the Niebelungen”. Mr. Shaw, 
we were told, had accomplished what he had failed to accomplish 
in “Man and Superman”, he has given us the religion that modern 
life has sought in vain, and to this end he has scrapped his char- 
acteristic technique in order that this burden of wisdom and light 
may not remain inscrutable through the perfection of his dramatic 
detail. His plays, like most plays, have succeeded on the techni- 
calities rather than the merits. They have held and still hold 
their audiences because at almost any given moment the situation 
on the stage is palpably funny, not because their literary meaning 
is understood or appreciated. For their meaning, generally speak- 
ing, has failed to make itself felt; one laughs too long and too 
hard at the utter debauch of comic and burlesque situation to 
care to fathom a single mystery. In “Methuselah,” we are told, 
Mr. Shaw intended to abandon this technique in favor of making 


clear beyond possible escape the implications of his philosophy of 
life. 


Never more profoundly serious, never more at pains to con- 
vince, he reveals his philosophy of creative evolution, which is not 
altogether new to those who have previously thought Mr. Shaw 
worth intimate study. It is a vitalistic philosophy following 
rather closely the creative evolution of M. Henri Bergson rather 
than the work of the vitalists of the Freudian or Pragmatic 
schools. Biology, neither physics nor chemistry, he bids the ideal- 
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ists and the materialists take notice, is chief in the hierarchy of the 
sciences. Life, neither matter nor mind, is the unit of reality. 
Darwinian evolution is at most a post mortem. The function of 
life, in the words of Eve, is “to desire to imagine, to will, to 
create”. This expansive will to create becomes a biological neces- 
sity. Now modern civilization has come to the point of disin- 
tegration because, in its destruction and murder, it has failed to 
recognize biological necessity. It denies life. What overwhelms 
us at every point is the thought that individual life is too short to 
live it as we should; we are all mere children who die before we 
attain years of discretion and knowledge. The length of human 
life must therefore be extended if civilization is to extricate itself. 
To begin with Mr. Shaw sets the figure arbitrarily at three hun- 
dred years; later he increases this figure indefinitely. Never seri- 
ously does he treat the antithesis, that such an extension of life is 
equally stimulating to the evil genius in the race, for it doubles, 
triples, and quadruples the stakes on both sides. 

To dramatize such a philosophy successfully is surely so 
enormous a task that the comparison of it with the great master- 
pieces of the world ceases to be shocking, though it is perhaps 
unfair to any living dramatist to measure him pitilessly against 
the classics. At the outset, however, it is only fair to say that Mr. 
Shaw so completely outranks his contemporaries that the temp- 
tation is irresistible, and doubly so by virtue of the announcements 
already mentioned as well as the benedictions of some of the more 
enthusiastic critics. The moment such a comparison enters the 
mind, however, one is compelled to observe that “Back to Methu- 
selah’’, taken as a whole, is too insistently literal to be placed in 
the highest literary rank. 

In nearly all the work that time has placed in that category 
it is plain at first glance that layer upon layer of allegorical mean- 
ings lie behind what is actually expressed in words. Take for 
example the motiv of the Magic Casket in “Tristan and Isolde”. 
First of all this motiv is an integral part of the music of the score; 
concretely it represents the casket in which Isolde has carried the 
love philtre and the death potion. Again it represents the Nem- 
esis of the tragedy, the power outside the sphere of their activities 
that determines their fate, and yet again it represents the prox- 
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imity of love and death in Wagner’s tragedy. Lastly it helps to 
derive one interpretation of the meaning of the act, that when 
Isolde demands that they both drink the death potion in anger 
and hatred, what they really desire is to unite themselves beyond 
the possibility of recantation. Thus tier upon tier of interpre- 
tations lurk behind the use of symbols of simple construction, 
and what is literally said is very often of least significance when 
most is accomplished. ‘Hamlet’, ostensibly, is a conventional 
Elizabethan tragedy of blood, yet for all the perfection of its style 
it never ceases to suggest a meaning beyond the one at which the 
reader has last arrived. And Hamlet himself never discourses 
upon these meanings, he acts and reacts whether his action is 
mental, emotional, or physical. 

If Mr. Shaw has done well to leave out his clowns, he has 
done feebly to omit his action. For the drama of creation is the 
struggle of life with inertia, not verbal expression. “Methuselah” 
is more of a treatise and less of a drama than Plato’s “Sympo- 
sium’, and as a philosophical dialogue it is even more literal than 
the “Republic”. When you lay the latter aside you ask yourself 
what it means. Did Plato write it with his fingers crossed, or 
with his tongue in his cheek? Is the literal meaning the final 
one? Not so with Mr. Shaw; he tells all, and in order that there 
may be no mistake about it gives you a huge preface to boot. 
There are no remaining doubts. All that “Back to Methuselah” 
needs is an alphabetical index appended. Nothing is left for the 
imagination but to pick flaws in the argument. 

This excess of the literal and absence of poetic suggestion and 
emotion seriously mutilates Part One, which deals with the Garden 
of Eden. It is the realism of it that makes it incredible. The 
concreteness and finality of expression of Adam and Eve remind 
one unnecessarily that the modern mind is accustomed to think 
of the origin of the race in terms of anthropology, and of the 
Garden of Eden with a presentable deity to explain away the facts. 
Such reflectiqns would not arise if the author had employed a 
more elastic artistic medium. Lord Dunsany can create the illu- 
sion of prehistoric reality because he avoids the very factual pre- 
cision in which Mr. Shaw revels. Why, you ask yourself, does 
Adam learn elementary words from the serpent when he employs 
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the most exalted language himself, and the serpent has learned 
speech from listening to him and Eve? Why does the serpent 
have to tell him that four seasons make a year when he has 
advanced so far in mathematics that his understanding of number 
is amazing? And why does Eve, when she learns the secret of 
life from the serpent, behave in a fashion that could only be the 
result of centuries of comparative civilization? The subtlety of 
this serpent is too often insisted upon and too little displayed. 

In the second act the life of the race and the corruption of it 
are established. Cain, the first murderer, is also the first warrior, 
and the first to live by the labor of others. Cain and his followers 
have instigated the habits and customs that lead to the shortening 
of life. In the superb inflexion of his voice and the almost sculp- 
tured posing of his body, George Gaul, as Adam, seemed to throw 
off the prosaic realism of the play and suggest for a moment the 
tragic possibilities of the father of the race. 

Part Two, “The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas”, practi- 
cally contemporaneous, is a biological and political dialogue, devoid 
of any action whatever, in which two extremely serious-minded 
gentlemen express the author’s views as to the future of the 
race in the face of two political leaders who represent Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Asquith. The former of these, a masterpiece in 
itself, is a still life study to which no previous characterization of 
Mr. Shaw compares for depth, power, and insight. It is, beyond 
anything else in the whole work, the vehicle that carries his criti- 
cism of industrial and imperial civilization. It is searching, merci- 
less, and true; it commands attention, it appalls the mind. At the 
same time Joyce-Burge is attractive, almost seductive, plausible, 
and, for the weight of substantive meaning that he bears, deftly 
drawn. 

The actual gospel is of course a vigorous statement of the 
Shavian views already briefly digested, convincing without charm, 
and placing Mr. Shaw more definitely than ever before in the 
ranks of the inheritors of the Puritan tradition in English litera- 
ture. 

On the second night of the cycle Part Three, “The Thing 
Happens” (A. D. 2170), and Part Four, “The Tragedy of an 
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Elderly Gentleman” (A. D. 3000) were given before an audience 
that displayed less enthusiasm than on the previous occasion. The 
first of these depicted the British Empire at the height of its glory 
and the arrival of the first of the “long livers” to years of the 
new maturity. The new species, united and greatly expanded in 
numbers, in the fourth part occupy the British Isles during the 
prolonged fall of that empire, which, following the example of 
Rome, has moved its capital eastward, Bagdad being the new seat 
of British government. 

The first to live three centuries are unfortunately not the 
brothers Barnabas, nor any deeply concerned with the will to live 
that creates the biological necessity. They are, if you please, a 
parlor maid and a rector, who seem to have had the honor thrust 
upon them. Nor have they been said to eschew particularly the 
long list of evil things, which includes tobacco, meats, teas, coffees, 
and alcoholic beverages, that are alleged to shorten human life. 
The characters of Lloyd George and Asquith, twice combined in 
one person, reappear in both of these parts but add very little to 
what has already been accomplished with them. 


Far from tragedy the fourth part, though it carries on with 
great earnestness the main theses of the work, breaks into realistic 
comedy of manners and the forsworn Shavian burlesque. Bril- 
liant and highly amusing as the dialogue is, through its extreme 
length it falls inevitably into tedious monotony. And the creatures 
of such long life seem to have nothing better to do than entertain 
and advise somewhat inadequately the travellers of short life who 
have the courage to land on their shores. They treat them as those 
who have had neither experience, nor the patience to read a pre- 
liminary treatise on education, treat children, and their hocus- 
pocus oracle is certainly suggestive of a fairly low intellectual level 
among the “long livers”. Is it possible that already they have too 
much time on their hands? 

Such would seem to be the case in Part Five, the final per- 
formance of the cycle. In “As Far As Thought Can Reach” 
(the author places it as A. D. 31,920) life is so nearly everlasting 
that the chief preoccupation of the mind seems to be finding a way 


to dispose of the body without extinction. The department of 
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psychic research has evidently made far less progress than any 
other branch of knowledge. For the achievements of the sciences 
are such that the physical side of life has ceased to be a serious 
problem, and the pursuit of happiness is so directly possible and so 
free of obstacles that there is nothing to relieve boredom except 
philosophy. And this is pursued in a manner not altogether satis- 
factory to the twentieth century mind, if the first night subscrip- 
tion audience of the New York Theatre Guild may be taken as 
representative. Through the long discourses between the adult 
children and ancients of seven or eight centuries, chiefly satire on 
the fallacies of contemporary thought, there is perhaps more action 
than in the “Tragedy of the Elderly Gentleman”, but this action is 
so involved with explanation that it had an antagonizing effect 
upon the audience. These two automatons, created in the labora- 
tory, act very much as we act to-day; they will explain the real 
error of the school of psychologists who call themselves the 
behaviorists. If the point is still obscure, Pygmalion, their cre- 
ator, will step up and talk about them for an hour or so. 


The concluding embellishments to Mr. Shaw’s philosophy 
identify it plainly with the clearly defined philosophical tendencies 
of the last two centuries. It is one of the many post-Rousseauian, 
romantic philosophies in which one single truth is liberated from 
its context, and expanded into a life truth that supersedes all 
others. Delightful, convincing, and perfect as this may seem 
while in the building, the logical conclusions will necessarily in- 
volve monstrous extravagances of thought. Like Tolstoy in his 
declining years, Mr. Shaw becomes ascetic; art, science, and sex 
he excludes altogether. His He-Ancient and She-Ancient live in 
a state of philosophical enjoyment; the ecstasy of their reflection 
sustains them in place of food, sleep, or aught else. A keen sense 
of logical absurdity might have saved a good many situations in 
this part of the fantasy that at present destroy the illusions of the 
first three parts. 

Judging from the Guild’s production the Ancients would have 
done well to scrap their bodies. They looked like the Egyptian 
mummies of any museum, undressed, rolled in flour, and draped in 
a gray bath towel; their faces were grotesque and their eyes 
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blinked feebly. The scenery of the single setting in Part Five 
fell below the general level of what preceded; it created a cubistic 
impression where the author indicated following the Greek. What- 
ever may be the merits of the cubists’ school it is difficult to see 
why they were chosen for the honor of a survival of thirty thou- 
sand years. 

Such work as this could not have been produced without 
great courage and altruism, and that it was so admirably done is 
the lasting honor of the Theatre Guild. Never, it would seem, 
was a difficult contract more scrupulously kept, and rarely has any 
play of a living dramatist been produced with more reverence for 
the author’s personality or more lavish generosity. The settings 
and costumes of Mr. Lee Simonson, with one exception mentioned 
above, were highly decorative, and at the same time wholly ade- 
quate and appropriate. The acting, naturally of less interest than 
the book in one of Mr. Shaw’s plays, was in every way satisfac- 
tory.and in some instances of exceptional brilliance. The oldest 
critics can remember no more daring feats of memory than those 
involved in these interminable and inactive dialogues, and another 
delightful achievement was the strict adherence to the King’s 
English which brought into striking relief the fact that Mr. Shaw’s 
style alone is sufficient to suppress one’s growing rebellion against 
his garrulity. The finest acting of the festival, if it is fair to 
mention a few only when the general level was of such excellence, 
was that of Mr. A. P. Kayle, as Prime Minister, and later as 
President of the British Isles; Mr. Albert Bruning, as the Elderly 
Gentleman; Mr. Claude King, as Confucius, the Chief Secretary; 
and Mr. George Gaul, as Adam, as the Male Figure, and as the 
Ghost of Adam. 

The sheer creation of “Back to Methuselah” is absorbing and 
imposing. The great earnestness, the powerful optimism of the 
substance and intention, and the glittering style of the dialogue 
are sustained in such a way that they baffle the mind and uplift 
the spirit, though the artistic medium through which these are 
expressed fails utterly to reach the seat of emotion. 

Finally, this work seems to bear a striking kinship to the 
“Outline of History” of Mr. H. G. Wells. Both of these authors 
were in a sense the intellectual leaders of English literature before 
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the World War. Both were hopeful, pleasantly optimistic, and 
encouraging to their readers who were, for the most part, people 
of patient faith in the general progress of mankind. But the war 
had a crushing effect upon the faithful. The depression that has 
settled down upon the minds of men and women since the Peace 
Conference seems almost insurmountable. Both Wells and Shaw 
appeal to us to overcome this appalling disillusion of mind and 
spirit, and both appeals are addressed to the same quality of the 
imagination. So you think progress is impossible, do you? Well, 
let us stand off and see. They detach themselves from the hope- 
lessness of the present environment as far as they can. One 
paints a vivid picture of the life of the race; the other gives a 
philosophy of life that transcends immediate experience. Their 
results, though their views are irreconcilably different, come to 
something fairly similar. Have courage; life is not-what it seems 
to-day. Withdraw, look at it from a distance, and you will see 
that great things are still possible for this race of ours. Both 
have points of view of unusual detachment, a consciousness of 
the vast sweep of time, a highly colored vision of the ages, a 
grasp at the totality of human experience, at the meaning of life. 


Adam Speaks 


BY MARY DALLAS STREET. 


So we leave Paradise today? 

—Ah flower face and star that lay upon my breast all night, 
And taught me that both stars and flowers are 

But that I may compare them to your grace, 

Do we leave Paradise today? 


I think His plans have gone awry, 

Though low Earth be the sod which I and mine must tread alway, 
Flower of the perfect stem, not even God 

Himself dares say, now that you go with me, 

That we leave Paradise today! 


With One Year’s Subscription 


BY FRANCES NEWMAN. 


It seems definitely established that membership in the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters is a disgrace, that being starred 
in O’Brien is rather worse than being a Guido Reni starred in 
Baedeker, that the official approval of Dr. Blanche Williams and 
her confederates is likely to reduce littérateurs to an even lower 
plane than knighthoods and side-whiskers reduced the Bennetts 
and Stainers and Stanfords of England, that the Nobel prize will 
probably never follow the course of empire. We have no baron- 
etcies by which a novelist may receive equal honor with a barrister 
ora brew. We have no supreme Order of Merit, which leaves our 
literary journalists without such opportunity for divine discontent 
as the English critics enjoyed on New Year’s Day, when Sir 
James Barrie was chosen from all England to sit alone with 
Thomas Hardy above the salt: Sir James, it appears, is too enter- 
taining, not enough of a heavy-weight to be so distinguished by 
his King, or whoever may be designated for this delicate service— 
just as if it were a matter to be fought out under strict Marquis 
of Queensberry rules, and just as if it had never been mentioned 
that the mountain, after all, could not crack a nut. And if our 
Congress should present medals for service with the pen as well 
as for service with the sword, we should have just such a pother 
over Mr. Theodore Dreiser, who says his nay as unfalteringly as 
Mr. Hardy, and in a prose which is scarcely worse for America 
than Mr. Hardy’s is for England. 

But artists can not live by bread alone: even in a land so 
intellectually democratic, there must be some manner of distin- 
guishing the head of the table beyond the mere circumstance that 
the MacGregor sits there. And so there is. As might be sus- 
pected, the solution of this difficult matter of literary precedence is 
just a trifle commercial: an American writer may consider himself 
an Academician when the Dial, the Freeman, the Nation, the New 
Republic, or the Smart Set—the sequence is purely alphabetical— 
offers to send one of his books free if the order form below is 
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used within the next thirty days. When all of these arbiters offer 
his book simultaneously, he may properly assume the manner of 
one who has been crowned at the capitol. If this exaltation should 
twice be his, like the learned but disqualified ladies who tie with 
senior wranglers, he would triumphantly have tied with the first 
Lord Lytton and the first Lord Tennyson. ;, 


Happily, it is delightfully easy to deduce from a very few 
lists a formula for arriving at this accolade. The Dial, after 
quaintly complimenting itself on Mr. O’Brien’s unqualified bless- 
ing, offers itself to people of discrimination with one of the 
following notable books: The Triumph of the Egg, Three Sol- 
diers, And Even Now, Mr. Waddington of Wyck, the poems of 
Yeats, the poems of the unabbreviateable Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Dr. Van Loon’s Story of Mankind—which like the Outline 
is quite admirably correct except in one’s own specialty. The 
Freeman will be one’s Rosetta Stone in finding the Key of Life 
among the policies and measures that come up for public con- 
sideration, and will throw in as lagniappe: their Mr. Neilson’s 
How Diplomats Make War, Mr. Ransome on Russia, Miss Gale’s 
play, The Neighbours, and various alarming volumes on socialism 
and motherhood. Fiction is evidently one of the things the Free- 
man has no more concern with than Tommy and Miss Ailie had 
with certain enchanting words. 


The Nation, to those happy beings who can find more infor- 
mation in a paper that regards them as educated persons than in 
one written for an audience of illiterates, will send as a premium 
a copy of the book checked below: Major Palmer’s Folly of Na- 
tions, Mr. Norris’s Brass, Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Psychoanalysis 
and the Unconscious, Mr. Eastman’s Sense of Humor, Mr. Dos 
Passos’s Three Soldiers. The New Republic made its appeal di- 
rectly to the practical reason—make two Christmas gifts grow 
where one grew before: The Outline of History, Queen Victoria, 
The Story of Mankind, Mr. Mencken’s American Language, Mr. 
Blunt’s Diaries. And, as a second line of offence, thirty books of 
slightly less magnificent physique, including all the Andersons, Dos 
Passoses, Hechts, Norrises, Dells (Floyd), and ranging so widely 
as Mr. Heywood Broun, the eminent Croce and Professor Thor- 
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stein Veblen. The Smart Set, countenanced by the Boston Tran- 
script, is much more eclectic. But its eight books are all worthy 
of a permanent place in the library of every intelligent American: 
The Triumph of the Egg, Three Soldiers, Chekov’s Notebooks, 
Miss Ferber’s Girls, Chief Engineer William McFee’s Captain 
Macedoine’s Daughter, Mr. Hecht’s Erik Dorn, and Mr. Nathan’s 
Critic and the Drama. 


Now, all of the novelists who grace these Olympian lists are 
rebels, but they are social and political rebels, not rebels against 
the existing literary order: Mr. Anderson, unhampered by the 
tradition that education and a certain environment usually impose, 
is the only one of them who writes in other than the most con- 
ventional form, or of characters without quite sixteen literary 
quarterings and thousands of relatives in the present generation. 
After long consideration of the subject, it would seem that editors 
of intellectual weeklies are political iconoclasts and, bibliographi- 
cally speaking, members of the Primrose ‘League, because writing, 
after all, is a matter upon which they are extremely well informed. 
Doubtless they have discovered that even the most vigorous noun 
makes a sentence a poor sort of predicate, and that ‘an adverb is 
still at its best when it is performing its immemorial function of 
modifying verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. Not one of them 
offers to present to his readers Miss Dorothy Richardson’s Dead- 
lock, or Mr. Ronald Firbank’s Princess Zoubaroff, not a work of 
Dada or of the disciples of Papini and Marinetti. 


But just why an awakened social conscience should make one 
passionately American in one’s fiction is not so simple. Only 
young Mr. Wilson has ever accused Mr. Mencken of an awakened 
social conscience and it is plainly stated on page thirty-eight of the 
second volume of Prejudices that “The artistic merchandise pro- 
duced by liberated yokels of that sort is bound to show its intellec- 
tual newness, which is to say, its deficiency in civilized culture and 
sophistication. It is, on the plane of letters, precisely what evan- 
gelical Christianity is on the plane of religion, to-wit, the product 
of ill-informed, emotional and more or less pushing and oafish 
folk.” And still, old Mr. John C. Freund, undaunted even by 
Mr. Joseph Hofmann’s afternoon of Fanny Dillons and Daniel 
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Gregory Masons, battles no more valiantly for American music 
than Mr. Mencken does for the most agonizingly American novels: 
only those novels whose autumn leaf jackets are also their wind- 
ing sheets ever fail triumphantly to blazon Mr. Mencken’s con- 
viction that here is a novel which lifts itself enormously above the 
general. Miss Ferber’s prose is not more distinguished, her cul- 
ture and sophistication are not more conspicuous than they were 
in the days of Mrs. McChesney. But one of her girls withered 
for eighty years upon her virgin stalk and died as chaste as — 
Antigone, one was bereaved of her Alan Seeger, and the third 
came marching home with an infant who was not a French 
orphan: the corners of this tale are turned down instead of up— 
and Miss Ferber takes her place among the Sapphos. Even the 
editor of THE REVIEWER herself admits to remaining slightly pa- 
triotic in literary matters, and records her judgment that Miss 
Ferber has stated her case better than Miss Rose Macaulay—a 
judgment most distressing to those ladies who look back across 
the sea so wistfully that they will probably be turned into pillars 
of salt, who are convinced that Miss Macaulay is scarcely less than 
a reincarnation of the great, Jane herself. 


If one can not hope to be enshrined on this calendar merely 
by abandoning conjunctions and inverted commas, if the Free- 
man chooses Maria Chapdelaine, whose literary ancestry goes 
back through Pecheur d’Islande, Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint 
Point, and Paul et Virginie almost to the Book of the Dead, to 
throw at Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s head with a violence only 
equalled by the Times Literary Supplement in hurling Mr. Her- 
gesheimer at Mr. Cabell, only one presentation of bays is still 
mysterious—Mr. Max Beerbohm’s. But he is probably admitted 
to the society of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Dos Passos, not because 
he amiably survives alone from the delicious nineties to search 
for le mot juste and to find it, but because he is a Tory Anarchist, 
and servants are the one thing to which he can not become accus- 
tomed—a parlor maid is apparently more than he can contem- 
plate and a gentleman’s gentleman would certainly spoil even the 
glorious moment of discovering the word: essayists, besides, are 
still permitted a gentle cheerfulness. But a novelist, to enter 
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here, has only to abandon all hope: having stumped his own toe on 
life, he must have decided that his own misfortune is nothing less 
than a law of nature—not the slightly weary eye-lids of a Norman 
Davey or a Marcel Proust, but the honest indignation of a Zona 
Gale or a Dos Passos. Sadly enough, every immigrant ship, as 
Mary Antin shyly ventures, is another Mayflower. 


Other people’s lists, of course, are interesting only because 
they immediately suggest much better ones. If THE REVIEWER, 
born far enough from Plymouth to contemplate laughter holding 
one of its sides, should decide upon such generosity to its sub- 
scribers, the following charming collection of prize packages is 
respectfully presented for its attention. There is Alice Berend’s 
“Babette Bomberling’s Bridegrooms”, which is so funny that the 
publishers were extremely optimistic to expect it to flourish in 
such determinedly stony soil—though it should pay off the Father- 
land’s debt if it were as popular as it ought to be; there is Crome 
Yellow, an engaging addition to Peacockiana, wherein Mr. Hux- 
ley pokes delightful fun at the young literary man just down from 
Oxford,—the kind of young man Mr. F. Scott Fitzgerald would 
so like to be; there is Miss Tennyson Jesse’s tragic White Riband, 
as delicately finished as a wedding cake. And there is Mr. Walk- 
ley’s Pastiche and Prejudice, which should cause any American 
dramatic critic to crawl under a rug and lie as perdu as poor Tess’s 
letter—the slings and arrows that English criticism has been suf- 
fering are surely too sharply pointed: Mr. Murry and Mr. Shanks 
and Mr. Squire suffer from the fact that they are poets, not from 
the less fundamental difficulty that they are Englishmen. There 
are Mr, D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia and Mr. Norman 
Douglas’s Alone. And there is—not merely to bring the curtain 
down on the star spangled banner—the Splinters of Professor 
Keith Preston, in whom wit and learning have met as felicitously 
as H2 and O—and much more hedonically. 
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Marie Jeritza 


BY CARL VAN VECHTEN. 


It has frequently been remarked, by those who are fond of 
proverbial forms of expression, that nothing succeeds like success. 
It is possible that some germ of truth lies latent in this routine 
aphorism but, on the whole, I am inclined to the belief that the 
antithetic phrase is more credible. In the field of art, at any 
rate, it may be said, with little fear of contradiction, that nothing 
succeeds like failure. When an artist offers an original contri- 
bution to the world—and all really great artists, and even a few 
in the lesser ranks, accomplish this feat—it cannot be expected 
that the world will be ready at once to appreciate this gift. ,The 
world, as a matter of fact, is never willing to accept deviations 
from its cherished conventions and traditions. There are artists 
who have sufficiently compromised with the public taste so that 
their home-brews may be swallowed ‘without too great a conscious- 
ness of their bitter taste, and there are artists whose methods are 
so completely revolutionary that they are only accepted because 
inferior fellows have imitated them and thus familiarized the 
public with their point of approach. It may be noted in passing 
that Ibsen was in this latter class, his dramas only losing their 
power to terrify the populace after the said populace had been 
inoculated with Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. There was, I be- 
lieve, no mad rush to the bookshops when Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
The Lay Anthony and Mountain Blood appeared. No one shouted 
from the housetops that the American novel had found a new 
master, and yet, in many respects, Mountain Blood is one of Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s most satisfactory performances. Mr. James 
Branch Cabell had published eleven books and compiled three 
genealogies before novel buyers became aware of his existence 
and the cause of this belated awareness was sufficiently droll to 
excite laughter in the most solemn of the gods. On the other 
hand, let us consider a few names of those whose first books were 
received with smiles of delight by critics and the crowd. Let us 
consider—but you can make out your own list. It is a long one. 
How many of these men wrote a second or third success? 
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In the interpretative arts, in the theatre, in the opera, the 
case is precisely similar. There were no cheers for Yvette Guil- 
bert at her first appearances, although she tells us in her Strug- 
gles and Victories that her programs and methods on those occa- 
sions were identical with those of her later triumphs. Jenny Lind, 
it will be remembered, was a flat failure in the beginning, and 
even contemplated retirement. The early career of Sarah Bern- 
hardt will offer still further evidence in behalf of my thesis. 


During the past sixteen years in New York, I have heard 
exactly five great artists in opera. Olive Fremstad fought for 
her position every step of the way, and never became a great 
popular favorite. Feodor Chaliapin, one may gather from con- 
temporary press comment, “overacted” on his first appearances in 
New York, and sang “like a cossack with a cold.” During that 
season, Don Giovanni was presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, conducted by Gustav Mahler, with Sembrich, Eames, 
Gadski, Scotti, Bonci, and Chaliapin in the cast, but the perfor- 
mance by no means met with critical approval. Caruso, during 
his first season here, sang Rigoletto with Sembrich and Homer to 
a half-empty house. Mariette Mazarin sang Louise, Carmen, 
Santuzza, and Salome in Hérodiade at the Manhattan Opera 
House without creating a ripple of excitement. It was only when 
she was heard as Elektra that she was definitively recognized as 
an artist. There are critics who have not yet admitted that Mary 
Garden is an artist. Certainly, there were few acclaimers during 
that first season at the Manhattan when she sang Louise, Thais, 
and Mélisande, three of her best rdles. 


No, it cannot be said that the great ones have been immedi- 
ately understood and acclaimed. It is rather the lesser singers, 
who seldom disturb tradition, who are picked for this honor. 
Claudia Muzio made her New York début as Tosca and the critics 
wrote about her very much as they are writing today about Marie 
Jeritza. Rosa Ponselle was hailed as one of the great dramatic 
sopranos of all tine. Today, both of these ladies have slipped 
into their places as accomplished and useful members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. They are no longer very much talked 
about and their drawing-power is not dwelt upon. Both these 
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sopranos possess fine voices and both are excellent singers, in the 
traditional sense. There any accurate cataloguing of their ac- 
complishments must end. 

The newest figure to achieve in one night all that any, how- 
ever ambitious, person might hope for in the course of- twenty 
years, is Marie Jeritza. She, indeed, has been the occasion for 
such encomiastic reports in the newspapers, such eulogies in draw- 
ing-rooms, as I have never before seen or heard. More, indeed, 
has been said in my presence about Marie Jeritza during these last 
three months than I have heard about Eleanora Duse in the last 
ten years. After her début, the usually cold W. J. Henderson 
turned loose in this manner: “Mme. Jeritza smiled, danced, and 
sang her sinuous way into the hearts of her auditors and specta- 
tors. They seemed hardly to know what to make of this daugh- 
ter of the gods, divinely tall, who flooded the auditorium with 
glittering tone, personal magnetism, and the magic of true com- 
edy.” “She is plainly born to the stage manner,’ avowed Papa 
Krehbiel, after he had seen her once; “she is aquiver with dra- 
matic instinct. Her voice is one of great power and superb 
beauty, and she is as light of foot and graceful of movement as a 
sprite.’ Mr. Aldrich was more reserved in his comment, but 
Deems Taylor threw all caution out of the window of his office 
in the World Building and spoke thus: “Her personal appearance 
calls for superlatives. . . . She is an actress of extraordi- 
nary grace, fire, and emotional variety. . . . Hers isa stage 
personality of extraordinary vitality. She exhilarates. Tall as 
she is—and her proportions are statuesque—she moves with the 
ease and grace of a panther. Her gestures are never conventional 
and never false. Her voice is one of tremendous power and range 
and of considerable beauty, and she colors it wonderfully to ex- 
press the mood of the moment.” Mr. Taylor is a comparatively 
young man. 

The majority of music critics in New York—and, God knows, 
the majority is for Marie—is almost invariably wrong. Their 
attitude has been autocratic, aggressive, and overbearing. Their 
sympathies have been meagre and their taste is deplorable. Every 
successive novelty by a new composer, Wagner, Strauss, Debussy 
(let us call the roll), has been lambasted by these gentry. They 
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literally drove poor Mahler to his grave. They attacked Tos- 
canini with bladders for his conducting of Wagner and Beethoven, 
the two composers to whom he had devoted his most serious study. 
For an entire season they abused Feodor Chaliapin, who was as 
great an artist in 1907-8 as he is recognized to be (by these same 
critics!) today. They have consistently ridiculed Mary Garden, 
who comes nearer to real creation than any interpreter I have ever 
seen or heard. They have tried to set up autocratic rules to guide 
composers. They have tried to dictate programs and have told 
singers how to comport themselves on the concert platform. They 
are responsible for nine-tenths of the silly routine which makes 
concert-going no longer a pleasure. They have tried to give 
orders to impresarii and they have tried to keep the public under 
their thumbs. Lately they have not been entirely successful, but 
in the case of Marie Jeritza, their triumph has been complete. The 
public has stormed the opera house whenever this paragon has 
been announced and, during her first season here, she has suc- 
ceeded in defeating Geraldine Farrar, a vastly superior performer, 
though no great favorite of mine, on her own ground. 


The woman obviously merits study and it may be admitted 
at once that to some extent she repays it. She is no routine 
singer, no Claudia Muzio or Rosa Ponselle, whose vocal gifts, by 
the way, she entirely lacks, Certainly, she is tall; certainly, she is 
commanding ; certainly, she is blond, and her hair is as long as 
Mélisande’s (“Mes cheveux sont plus longs que mes bras. 

Ils sont plus longs que moi”). She sings Sieglinde with her own 
flowing tresses. Her face is quite lovely, in a style perhaps more 
rare here than in Vienna. She is, as a matter of fact, a type not 
uncommon in certain parts of Germany and Austria, though more 
often to be found in the music halls than in the opera houses, the 
type of German hoyden, lively, vivacious, blond and big. There 
is no doubt about her magnetism. She “gets herself over.” Here 
the list of her assets ends. It can be stretched no longer. She is 
awkward. Those who have called her graceful will live to repent 
the day. When they are no longer befuddled by her magnetism 
and beauty, they will realize that she seldom makes a graceful 
move. Her acting is not without a certain gay vivacity, which is 
often effective, but in certain rdles, notably Marie in Die Tote 
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Stadt, this vivacity is exploited to a degree where it becomes un- 
pleasantly nervous and feverish, and in Tosca, verges on what is 
called “overacting.” In the rdle of Sieglinde, on the other hand, 
she makes only a negative kind of impression. If Jeritza had 
made her début in New York in Die Walkiire she would have 
been judged more strictly on her merits. Her high voice is pow- 
erful. In the lower and middle registers it lacks resonance and 
has little force and next to no brilliancy, nor does it sound fresh. 
Her ability to color her tones is limited, so my poor ear tells me, to 
singing either fortissimo or pianissimo. When she sings pianis- 
simo her tones frequently stray from the pitch. She is addicted 
to the unpleasant habit of scooping. It is difficult to judge singing 
in an opera like Die Tote Stadt, written in an unvocal and declama- 
tory style, speaking from a traditional point of view. The role 
of Sieglinde exhibits Mme. Jeritza at her worst, both as actress 
and as singer, for Sieglinde is a mezzo-soprano réle and the tessi- 
tura lies in the weakest part of this singer’s voice, her medium. 
Certainly, she is the least interesting and the least audible Sieg- 
linde I have ever heard. Tosca on the other hand, is her best 
role. It suits her flamboyant style of acting and the high music 
lies in the best register of her voice. It may be added that there 
are those who think it is difficult and original to sing Vissi d’Arte 
lying on the floor. These naive souls appear to forget that every 
Nedda in every performance of Pagliacci sings a good half of the 
Bird Song from this position. It also may be recalled that Luisa 
Tetrazzini was wont to stoop to pick up the train of her dress as 
she attacked a high E flat in the first act of, LaiT raviates t To re- 
turn to Puccini’s opera, has any one ever failed as Tosca? Ter- 
nina, Eames, Fremstad, Destinn, Farrar, Muzio, Garden, Cava- 
lieri, Sylva, Carmen-Melis, Chénal, Raisa, how many others, have 
all made successes in this role. Like Mimi in La Bohéme, it is 
both singer and actor-proof. 

This investigation has been undertaken in no spirit of hos- 
tility; rather, the contrary. It is high time that some one pointed 
out Mme. Jeritza’s limitations before the capricious public, quick 
to tire of a sensation, begins to discover them for itself. More is 
expected of a sensation than of a failure or a mediocrity and 
unless Mme. Jeritza finds is possible to scale new vocal heights 
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and descend into unexplored vocal depths, to refine somewhat 
upon her present explosive method of acting and upon her some- 
what uncertain style in singing, she will soon lose some of her all 
too easily won admirers. A reputation is sometimes very easy to 
gain but it is often found very difficult to maintain it. These few 
remarks, therefore, may be taken as an attempt to place this para- 
gon somewhat nearer the earth on which she stands so firmly, so 
that, in adjudging her future performances, she may be criticized 
as a charming woman, exceedingly magnetic, with a great deal to 
learn and yet more to forget. 


Green Mist 


BY EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 


Green mist in the tree-tops— 

Caught in the bare black branches of the city trees. 
April, did you pass this way last night? 

Was it you, elusive one, I saw 

(Or just a cloud) 

Taunting the round old moon 

With the long swirls of your misty hair— 

Tangling his greedy eyes with your hair’s gold vapor ? 
Lonely old moon, 

He is eager for spring, 

But you escaped him! 

And our captive city trees— 

Stretching empty hands across the streets 

But yesterday— 

They too are hungry for spring. 

April, when you passed this way last night, 

Were you not skirted in green? 


The Right Thing 


BY JULIA M. PETERKIN. 


It was a cold clear Saturday night. The trees around the Big 
House on the plantation raised their branches high in the wind, 
then cedars, live oaks, magnolias leaned down together as if they 
whispered about something. 

The lights were out everywhere. The Big House showed a 
dim white, and the cabins in the quarter, low, squat, brown houses 
seemed sound asleep, with doors and windows shut tight. 

Down in the old rice fields a fire began to blaze, small at first, 
then mounting higher as the fat pine logs were fanned by the 
wind. A dozen dusky figures showed around it. Some of them 
with their hands in their pockets danced quick, capering steps to 
warm themselves, others crouched close to the fire and held out 
their black hands to the warmth. 

Two of them smoothed a place on the ground with the edge 
o a shingle. It was to be the table for the crap game. 

“Come on, boys! Eberyt’ing is chicken now!” one of them 
said .at last, taking a pair of dice from his pocket and shaking 
them in his hand. “Lemme see how ol’ seben an’ leben is a-run- 
nin’ toright.” 

“Jestis! ent it col! My han’s is pure trimlin’ ”. 

They all turned from the fire and crowded around the smooth 
space. 

“Git out de light, Jim! Dis ain’ no time to be a warmin’ you’ 
back now!” Jim moved. 

“Great Gawd! Money’s sho followin’ somebody in dis 
crowd! Look how de smoke de tu’n roun’,” somebody remarked 
as a gust of wind blew smoke into their faces and tears into their 
eyes. 

“Some kinder win’, enty?” 

Their voices were low and musical and they all seemed happy 
even when an unlucky throw of the dice changed the coins from 
one black hand to another. 

There was an impatient exclamation, “No, John! You ain’ 
been shake ’em ha’dly! Dat ain’ no way fo’ do!” 
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“Aw, shut you’ mout’, Jim! You losin’ tummuch, dat wha’ 
ail you!” They played on, until Jim protested again, 

“Now, John, da’s pure cheatin’, an’ you know it!” 

John’s eyes, reddened by smoke and wind, glared at Jim in 
the firelight. He spoke slowly. “You say I de cheat? Den I 
say you de lie!” 

One of the others began warningly, “Yinner do stop you’ 
doins befo’ you sta’t somet’ing here now.” 

“T ain’ gwine tek nothin’ offer Jim, dough,” John spoke em- 
phatically as he got up off the ground. “Ever time I wins, Jim, 
he say I cheat or somet’ing nother. I ain’ gwine tek it no mo’, 
das’ all.” 

“Well, wha’ you gwine do den, mister?” Jim smirked taunt- 
ingly as he rose and his powerful frame towered above John’s 
shorter, slenderer body. 

“Wait tell I go home, ’n I'll tell you.” John retorted grimly 
and turned toward the path up the hill. 

“You gwine home now an’ tell Carrie, enty?” Jim sneered, 
and the others laughed with him. "I 

John turned in a rage, and shook his first, 

“You low-down, no-race, yaller, debbil, you wait!” 

Jim started after him but John ran quickly up the hill and 
was soon out of sight. 

Paul was John’s best friend. He was no crap shooter, for 
Hagar and the children needed all the nickels and dimes he might 
lose. But he knew about the games in the old rice field every 
Saturday night and he often acted as peacemaker when rows were 
started. 

To-night the high wind kept him awake. Suppose fire got 
out in those thick woods. He'd better go tell the boys to be 
careful. 

He got out of bed, put on his shoes, coat and trousers and 
went briskly down the hill. The boys were all there, but instead 
of playing they were standing around the fire. They peered at 
him through the darkness when they heard his steps. 

“How yinner stan’in’ round’ so?” he called cheerfully to 
them. 
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“Eve’y body done lose all dey money?” he looked from one 
to another. 

“You might know wha’ it is,” Jim answered, “John, he gits 
mad ef you joke em. He gone home now an’ say he comin’ back 
atter me.” 

“You all ought to be shame o’ you’ se’f,” Paul said gravely, 
“You gwine keep on dis way tell somebody git hu’t, den Sheriff 
Hill ’ll haffer settle wid you.” 

“T tink I hear John a-comin’ now,” one of them said in a 
low voice. Paul turned toward the hill saying, 

“You all wait. Lemme talk wid him. “Then he raised his 
voice, 

“Hol’ on dere, John! I declare to Gawd, I ain’ been t’ought 
you was sich a fool!” 

Paul’s figure tall as Jim’s showed in clear silhouette against 
the fire. John quickly took aim and fired. 

Paul fell with most of the load in his right arm, and scattered 
bird shot went into the cheeks and hands of the others, 

John dropped the gun and ran into the woods. Then he 
heard Paul’s voice calling him, 

“John! John! Dis de me, Paul, you kill, John!” 

John stopped still a minute, then ran again as for his life. 
He reached the Big House at last but already a voice was there 
calling. It was deep-noted, agitated. 

“Cap’n! Oh, Cap’n! Please, suh, wake up, suh! John 
Green done shoot up a whole bunch o’ niggers! I t’ink he kill 
Paul!” 

John’s heart sank. He shivered with misery and cold as he 
crouched in the shrubbery near the house and watched. Cap’n 
come out, got in an automobile and drove toward the quarter. 

John wondered what he should do. He got to his feet ina 
hurry at the urge of a sudden thought. He went up the back 
steps, walked through the kitchen into the hall and stood still in 
the darkness. His heart beat violently, but making an effort he 
called, “Miss!” His voice was husky. 

A woman’s voice answered from upstairs, ““Who is that ?” 

“Dis de me, John Green, Miss! I done shoot at dem niggers 
an’ I kill Paul. I dunno wha’ fo’ do. I hide in dem bush out 
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dere tell Cap’n gone off, an’ now I come fo’ ax you fo’ Gawd’s 
sake fo’ tell me wha’ fo’ do.” 

There was a moment’s silence before the woman’s voice an- 
swered, 

“Build up a fire in the library, John, and I'll come down 
and talk to you. Are you drunk, John?” 

“No’m, not now, mum.” 

In a few minutes John had a fire blazing in the library. He 
knelt on the hearth and warmed his trembling hands a minute. 
Then noticing ashes and pieces of bark scattered on the red brick, 
he went to the kitchen and got a broom and swept it up carefully. 
When he heard footsteps coming down the stairs, he took off his 
hat and held it respectfully in his hands. The woman came in 
and with a glance at his ashen face and blood-shot eyes drew a 
chair up to the fire and sat down. 

“Tell me now, John?” she said quietly. 

“Miss,” emotion choked him, 

“T been aim for kill Jim fo’ true. He don’ nebber lemme 
res’, nohow. Jim uncle been cut my daddy heart out, an’ Jim ain’ 
gwine ceasted tell he cut out mine lessen I cut out him own. 

Gawd knows, I lub Paul better’n anyt’ing cep’n Carrie an’ 
de baby. An now, I done gone an’ kill Paul.” 

“Why didn’t you look, John?” 

“Miss, I been so bex, Paul been look lak a Jim to me.” 

“Miss,” he came a step nearer and looked at her appealingly, 

“Wha’ I gwine do?” 

She looked at the fire and thought before she answered him. 

“You mustn’t go back to the quarter tonight, John. Jim 
and his friends will kill you if you do. And if Cap’n sees you 
tonight he’ll telephone the sheriff to come get you. I suppose the 
best thing for you to do is to go hide in the barn till morning, then 
come tall to Cap’n.” 

“Yes’m,” said John, humbly. 

She started out of the room, then paused, “John, you wait 
until Cap’n has had his breakfast before you come.” 

“Yes’m,” answered John, bowing. 

John stood still until her light steps on the stairs had passed, 
a door closed, then he turned and gazed at the fire. 
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Through the front window he presently saw automobile 
lights coming down the avenue. He put a fender in front of the 
fire and went quietly out of the back door. 

When Cap’n came upstairs a little later he remarked, 

“That was a good fire you had for me down-stairs,” 

“Yes,” Miss answered, “I thought you’d be cold.” 

“T was,” he went on. “It’s freezing outside. If it wasn't 
so cold, I’d telephone Sheriff Hill to come on up here and get 
John Green before he gets away. These niggers devil the life 
out of me.” 

“How’s Paul,” Miss inquired. 

“His arm’s hurt pretty bad. (Guess he’ll be laid up awhile 
with it. But there’s not much work to do on the farm now so it 
doesn’t matter especially. But my rest is broken nearly every 
Saturday night here lately.” He put out the light. 

Next morning after a good breakfast Cap’n lit a cigar and 
leaned back in a comfortable arm chair to read the paper. There 
was a tap on the library door. 

“Come in!” he called, and John Green stepped inside. Cap’n 
looked up at him. 

“You damned black scoundrel!” he said impatiently, “Where 
have you been?” 

“Cap’n, please suh, don’ be too ha’d on me, suh,” 

“Hard on you! The devil! You ought to be on the chain 
gang this minute! You just wait till I finish reading this paper, 
I’m going to telephone Sheriff Hill to come right on here and get 
you. Go on and tell the cook the sheriff is going to be here for 
lunch.” 

John went out, closing the door gently behind him. Soon 
Miss came in. For a little she talked over the news in the paper, 
then the conversation drifted to John. Her face became ani- 
mated as she talked. Cap’n looked serious as he listened, then 
with a smile he said, “You think that’s the right thing, do you?” 
She smiled too, for he went toward the kitchen. 

John was there, picking a chicken for the cook. 

“John,” said Cap’n in a stern voice, “You’ve got to pay that 
doctor’s bill for Paul. You’ve got to feed his folks too, till he 
can work again, do you hear me?” 
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Yes, suh, Cap’n, yes suh! I sho want to do de right t’ing.” 

“Well, you go on to the quarter and tell Paul so.” 

“All right, Cap’n,” said John rising and pulling his foot 
back respectfully. 

“And, cook,” Cap’n continued, “We won’t have any com- 
pany for lunch today.” 

“Yes, suh, all right suh,” answered the cook smiling. 


Seaward 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN. 


Passing along the shore, 

With undivergent steps, and eyes incurious, 
How many fail 

To glimpse the pagan sail 

Of Beauty, riding over distant waves. 


A sail that tempts the swimmer 

To essay the sea; 

Woven of gold and crimson rapturously ; 
Shot through with magic threads, 
Ravished from dreams, 

It seems 

A flame of deathless ecstasy, 

That rides afar elusively. 


But, when we do attempt the deep, 

’*Tis with sure knowledge we must fail; 

Though in our last defeat we keep 

At least the image of the sail, 

Golden and crimson that we fought to reach. 

And, when at last we’re flung back on the beach; 
Or when, half way, we meet deep death, 

Still thrusting forward with our parting breath; 
Facing our failure with a brave surprise, 

We die—with Beauty mirrored in our eyes. 


‘‘Camera!” 


BY VINCENT STARRETT. 


To William Dudley Murgatroyd, reflectively sipping his nar- 
ranjada under the portales of Vera Cruz’s chief hotel, the situ- 
ation seemed profanely depressing. After a moment, he vigor- 
ously communicated his idea to Antonio, the intelligent mesero 
who served him with cold drinks. Antonio nodded, and said, “Si 
Senor.” 

Having missed the decrepit tramp, Lars Halvorsen, on her 
final voyage to the seaport prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
Murgatroyd had been delayed in Galveston, and in consequence 
had missed all the preliminary gestures of combat. As the war 
was largely one of gesture, with occasional shots in the intervals 
of incoherent wireless orders from Washington, Murgatroyd’s 
arrival might as well have been delayed indefinitely. But the 
navy had shelled the port, the Marines had occupied it, and the 
army had taken it over—all in the absence of Mr. Murgatroyd and 
his motion picture outfit. 

A rumor of impending conflict had driven the frantic young 
man inland as far as the waterworks at El Tejar, where an out- 
post of Marines still waged furious warfare with the mosquitoes ; 
but the high promise of the whisper had fizzled into an affair of 
outposts that had ended almost before it had begun, and certainly 
before Murgatroyd had reached the scene. This, and other light 
opera affairs, had formidably increased his expense account; but 
of actual accomplishment he could boast nothing but an exciting 
record of failure. He had shipped home the celluloid chronicle 
of a meeting between the American consul and a Washington 
special agent, of a thirsty banquet of disappointed war corres- 
pondents, at el baiios de lar mar, and a carefully staged drama 
supposed to represent the arrival in Vera Cruz of frightened and 
harassed refugees from the interior. These latter posed with 
great amiability, smiling cheerfully and waving their hands, while 
Murgatroyd swore. 

To cap the climax, Murgatroyd’s violet face-water, for post- 
shaving ablutions, had run out, and the apothecaries were unable 
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even to supply witch-hazel, when, after an agony of conversation, 
Murgatroyd had learned its native name. 

In this pass, the young man impartially cursed General 
Huerta, the government at Washington, and the unspeakable office 
that had shipped him south. 

“T’ll give this place forty-eight hours to start something,” he 
observed, at length. ‘“There’s got to be at least a murder, or I’m 
going home.” 

He flung another glass of orangeade into the profane aper- 
ture beneath his nose, and sighed deeply. 

“There was sniping, last night, Sefior, near Ja Casa Blanca,” 
hopefully whispered the intelligent Antonio. 

“Bullrushes, lily-pads, fishing rods and crowbait!” remarked 
Murgatroyd, blasphemously. 

The mesero withdrew with appreciative deprecation. 

Two hours later, William Dudley Murgatroyd was shaking 
hands with the representative of an oil corporation that had large 
holdings near Tampico. The breezy American agent was loaded 
with news. He had just come in from Tampico, where, it seemed, 
trouble momently threatened. A tanker would leave Vera Cruz 
next day, and he had no doubt that Mr. Murgatroyd could arrange 
a passage. 

“They’ve got a Villista colonel in the cuartel,’” he added, “and 
they’re planning to shoot him. If you could get there in time for 
the execution, you’d have a great picture!” 

Profoundly stirred by this fascinating possibility, Murgatroyd 
hailed a passing Victoria and was furiously driven to the docks. 

When the clumsy vessel cleared for the northern port, 
next day, he was ecstatically smoking native cigarettes in her 
bow. 

As he smoked, a shocking thought flashed into his mind: 
Suppose this rascally colonel were to be shot before the ves- 
Selitie shaas’? 

‘Lhis paralyzing doubt wiped the smile from his face. Here 
was the first legitimate news feature he had run down since his 


arrival, and to lose it would be calamitous. Gloom settled upon 
him. 
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Then his face brightened. There was a wireless outfit on 
board! Might he not communicate his wish that the execution be 
delayed pending his arrival? For a moment, the notion strongly 
appealed; then he laughed bitterly. He had only the word of a 
suave stranger that an execution actually was on the cards. An- 
other doubt! 

His native optimism asserted itself. Somewhere his luck 
must turn. At least, he would have Tampico to himself; the more 
successful camera men still clung like barnacles to Vera Cruz. 

And the story of the Villista colonel might just as well be 
true! 

The comparative silence of Tampico appalled him. Deader 
even than Vera Cruz, it seemed. No khaki troops swaggered in 
the streets; he missed the rolling bluejackets, and the frivolous 
confusion of the plaza. The hotel was gloomy as a church. 

He attached himself to a villainous half-breed from 
New Orleans, and sought the authorities. 

It was true! 

The Villista colonel, who was called Roberto Aranho, was 
even then awaiting execution. Certain formalities had yet to be 
completed, but, sooner or later, the prisoner would face the pro- 
verbial firing party, with his back to the cuartel masonry. Kiss- 
ing the commandante would have been like kissing a scrub brush, 
but Murgatroyd was almost tempted to the embrace. His luck 
had turned. There was not another camera man in Tampico! 

Quite happily, the photographer returned to the hotel with his 
interpreter. He supplied that garguyle with funds sufficient to 
keep it drunk until it was needed; then negotiated for a cold bath. 

Next day, Mr. Murgatroyd’s variable luck executed another 
flop. 

In a wire from Vera Cruz, his assistant, left behind to cover 
that dubious field, relayed a cable from the home office: he was to 
start home at once. Trouble was brewing elsewhere, and this 
time he was to have a good start. He was to catch the first ship; 
the message was explicit on this point. 

Murgatroyd wilted into an antique rocker, and feebly gesticu- 
lated for liquor. 
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The first ship left the following day; there would be no other 
for, at the least, a week, and at the most, a month. In spite of 
everything, he was to be created out of the best film “beat” of the 
war ! 

He searched his soul for epithets. 

Meanwhile, Roberto Aranho languished behind bars that 
dated back many years before his birth, but which certainly would 
witness his death. His leg still pained him somewhat; it had been 
wounded when he was captured. The Villista colonel was pen- 
sively resigned to his fate. There were rumors of an advance by 
Villa before Tampico would fall, but the colonel did not believe 
them. In any case, he was doomed. Should the report prove 
true, he would be hurriedly shot “while attempting to escape.” 
He smiled gently, and lighted a cigarette from the stub of an- 
other. 

Accompanied by his interpreter, Murgatroyd again ap- 
proached the military authorities. 

“When the time should come for the unfortunate execution 
of the Villista colonel, Sefior Murgatroyd, representing a great 
and friendly interest, would like to be present, to record the ex- 
cellent marksmanship of the commandante’s soldiery.” 

The commandante was overcome by the honor; he was devas- 
tated by happiness. 

“Be assured, the Sefor would be notified. At the moment, 
one could not say with certainty when this little affair would be 
consummated; perhaps within the week; certainly, in no more 
than a fortnight. The colonel was quite safe—Ha! Ha!—and 
could not escape. Be assured. . . .!” 

Mr. Murgatroyd sighed, through his interpreter. He turned 
away—hesitated—turned back, turned away. A hideous thought 
was pounding at his brain. 

What would be his responsibility? 

Surely, none! since the man was certainly to die. And the 
man—did it matter to him whether it were to-day, to-morrow, or 
next week? Escape was impossible; did it matter to him? The 
ship sailed upon the morrow. 

Possibly indeed, the commandante aie refuse so unusual a 
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request; and quite properly! But, if not—what would be his 
responsibility? The Villista colonel must surely die. 
Did it matter tohim, Sy este. 

The argument proceeded endlessly in Murgatroyd’s brain. 

To his interpreter, he said: “My ship sails to-morrow. Sup- 
pose I were to ask him to shoot the colonel to-day—would he 
do it?” 

The interpreter immediately asked the question. Knowing 
what his man was doing, Murgatroyd did not stop him. In a 
sense, the matter had been taken out of his hands. He had not 
asked the question that it might be put, but to get at the inter- 
preter’s idea. The man, himself, had chosen to ask. But it was 
a cheap compromise: Murgatroyd despised himself heartily. How- 
ever, he did not despise himself heartily enough to withdraw the 
question, now that it had been put. Indeed, he could hardly with- 
draw it, now. What would the commandante say? He hopea 
he would refuse . . . almost! 

The commandante appeared shocked. Really, he was not. 
He may have intended to shoot the prisoner at once; he may not 
have intended to shoot him at all, although probably he did. But 
another consideration had entered the case. It occurred to the 
officer that Murgatroyd might be willing to pay for the gratifi- 
cation of so unusual a desire. The commandante was less squeam- 
ish than the American. He put the question frankly. 

“What was it worth to the Sefior?” 

The Sefior was horrified. He was now heartily sick. He 
hated himself with the utmost cordiality. 

“Was a man’s life worth ten dollars?” He asked the ques- 
tion sarcastically, feeling that in some manner he was scoring 
off the commandante. 

That officer, however, thought ten dollars—gold—an ade- 
quate return in the case of a mere Villista colonel. 

Murgatroyd was frantic. 

“Are you sure, General,” he asked, pathetically, “that you 
were going to shoot him anyway?” 

The commandante was sure. 

“Might he not have escaped? Had he no chance at all? Not 


even—a very little chance?” 
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The Villista colonel had been doomed from the first. The 
commandante was the more certain of it as a remote possibility of 
losing ten dollars—gold—entered his consciousness. 

“This is absolutely ghastly!” said Murgatroyd, feeling in his 
pocket. “My God! If he had only refused!” 

He staggered away to his hotel, for his camera. His knees 
trembled as he passed through the cuartel chambers and out into 
the sunny courtyard, on his return. His hand shook as he set up 
his apparatus. He looked nervously about him. 

A group of men was walking toward the far end of the 
yard, half concealing a single man who limped in its midst. The 
man was smoking a cigarette. He was not a handsome man. He 
looked much like those others in whose custody he was. He 
might have been one of them, for all anyone could say to the con- 
trary. 

Roberto Aranho took his stand calmly, and looked around 
him. His glance at Murgatroyd was serene, and in no wise mali- 
cious; the photographer wondered if he knew. It was certain, 
however, that he did not. His eyes were not bandaged—a pet 
notion exploded! The ragged soldiery grinned amiably at the 
camera man; the commandante waved a friendly hand at him. 
The Villista colonel smiled a half friendly smile, and quaintly 
bowed to the man who was to record his demise for contempo- 
raneous posterity. 

At the last moment, it was so apparent that the prisoner’s leg 
pained him that a chair was procured, and he was allowed to sit 
down. He lounged back languidly in his seat, his half-smoked 
cigarette drooping from his lips. 

An order was given. 

It was hours before Noses forgot the dreadful scene. 


AT RANDOM 


As Between Friends 


Tue REVIEWER has decided frankly to discourse on a sub- 
ject which is usually taboo in the polite literary circles in which 
THE REVIEWER moves. It has been told that it is unprecedented 
for a magazine to speak baldly of that which makes its wheels 
go round. That question is grappled with in private. But this 
magazine has never been in the least like any other, and sees no 
reason why it should become so. Its confiding spirit, from the 
beginning, in the face of the celebrated coldness and brutality of 
the world at large, has caused either smiles or sighs on the part 
of its friends, according to their several natures. 

When THE REVIEWER has wanted or needed anything it has 
cheerfully asked for it, and so far it has not been refused. It 
has not always been easy to satisfy either. It has demanded 
brains, talent, endless time, thought and attention from everyone 
within its reach who possessed any of these commodities. It has 
not asked for material support because it has been queerly stub- 
born about wanting to prove itself before it asked that. It didn’t 
want to tell people what it was going to do, but preferred to 
wait until the thing had been done. 

The thing, of course, is not yet done, but it is at least partly 
accomplished, which, after all, is satisfactory, because what is 
done is often dead as well. THE REVIEWER asks now that the 
interest which has been shown from the beginning will take a sub- 
stantial form. It began uniquely without endowment, an unheard 
of piece of recklessness in the history of magazines. The incor- 
poration of THE REvIEWER has recently been announced. As 
everyone knows, the magazine has been, to say the least, casual in 
its methods, and will probably remain so, to a certain extent, but 
it has at last become an organization, if only to quiet the nerves 
of sympathetic observers. Having never in the past boasted logic 
among its conspicuous qualities it intends now to acquire it on-one 
point at least, and as the first step in this direction it invites the 
public to subscribe, both for the magazine and for stock in the 


incorporation. 


Reminiscence 


BY FRED H. KOSSLOW. 


“And so that is how I spent April Fool’s Day in Richmond in 
1863,” concluded the Old Gentleman. “Of course it was by no 
means a time for practical jokes, even for a youngster, but we 
were very young and did not know. The next day was quite a 
contrast; a day, which so long as I live, shall be as vivid as the 
day itself in my memory. 


“A short distance from my home lay the Capitol Square, a 
playground for youngsters and a rendezvous for all. Each morn- 
ing early I dressed very hurriedly—it was quite a simple affair— 
and ran down to hear the tales of the great battles that my hero 
brother had been in and to meet my boy friends. When I left 
home on this particular morning I had not eaten breakfast because 
there was very little to eat; practically nothing during the last 
few days and hunger gave way for the time to excitement. Then 
I had become more and more independent during the war, for my 
parents were busy and allowed me to roam about the streets with 
my scrape acquaintances. These latter were very poor, usually, 
but none the less interesting and lovable to a youngster who did 
not, and subsequently never did, think in terms of class or set. 
On this morning I bubbled over with an enthusiasm that a certain 
restrained air, barely perceptible but entirely adequate, seemed to 
struggle against. 

“When I arrived in the midst of the Square a great throng of 
women was gathered about the fountain and whispered in clusters 
that clearly were occasioned by stringent anxiety. They talked 
loudly at times and called shrilly to their children who played 
about unconcernedly but without ardor.. A few old men sat on 
the benches and manifested a concealed but eager interest in the 
conversations. The crowd of women increased to the hundred 
mark and on. . . . Later they swelled to several hundred, 
then to five—some say a thousand. The poorer class, historians 
say, and they gesticulated with thin, worn hands. 
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“The hills of the Square were green and luxurious but the 
faces of the desperate throng that stood upon them were tense, 
like the heads of the drums that resounded with increasing near- 
ness to the Capitol of the Confederacy. It was nine and the sun 
was shining very brightly; a sleek, oppressive day; the smile of a 
conqueror who knows it. The birds did not sing; rather we did 
not hear them. It was all very queer, a day of mystery to me, a 
time of seriousness that I could little appreciate. 

“The man was old and exceedingly shabby. The absence of 
a coat intensified the lines that furrowed his face. They bespoke 
life’s reward for interest. Too old to fight, circumstances seemed 
to decree that he was also too old to eat, for he looked hungry. 
He leaned upon a polished cane, on the outskirts of the crowd 
listening to the words of the women. A little boy sat beside him, 
a new-found friend and the two were talking; they peered at the 
ring-leader, a once robust Irish woman, as the majority were, and 
of immense proportions of physique and vocal powers. 

“She says the Gov’ment ought to pervide food,’ said the 
youngster, ‘ought they?’ 

“ Ves, certainly,’ replied the old man, looking away absently, 
as if thinking deeply. ‘Yes, yes, but the Government has no 
food,’ he almost whispered without looking at the boy. 

“When will the war be over? asked the youth, vaguely, 
making fervent marks in the sand. 

“ “When we can’t stand being hungry. any longer!’ answered 
the old man, gritting his jagged teeth to emphasize his declaration. 

“ ‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘I’ll never let anyone know I’m hun- 
gry!’ 

“The old man smiled appreciatively. 

“And while the boy thus stoutly avowed his patriotism, his 
brother, an army surgeon, lived on a few grains of parched corn 
and administered first aid to an increasing number of Confederate 
wounded 

“ ‘Took,’ cried the boy excitedly, ‘they’re crowding together 
and talking about doin’ something !’ 
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“The crowd had swelled to more than several hundred, still 
for the most part Irish and of the poorer class. But I saw a 
pretty young girl who was obviously of better circumstances. 
Someone stopped her and asked a question. She answered earn- 
estly, furtively, 

“Tm hungry!’ 

“Presently the ring-leader, the robust Irish woman, gave a 
shout and led the way from the Square. She was immediately 
followed by the army of women whose crazed appetites had been 
fanned into a glow of action. 

“ ‘We'll just get enough to eat,’ said one, apologetically. Her 
confidante did not reply. 

“The old man looked at the boy and grasped his cane more 
firmly. 

“‘Tet’s go,’ said the boy rising quickly. 

“The throng marched on in disorder but comparatively 
quietly to Main Street and thence down, gathering recruits by 
hundreds as they walked shouting and holding hurried consul- 
tations in a riotous manner. Utter disorder and confusion in 
gesture and manner, vivid reality in motive; they were hungry 
and panic stricken, weak and yet strong. The old man, I thought, 
looked sad 

“At Fifteenth and Main Streets, a shriek pierced the rumble 
and the women, as one, invaded a hardware store. The ring- 
leader was well in the fore. They were excited. The proprietor 
of the store was quickly overpowered and the women armed with 
axes, crowbars and all manner of dangerous tools of destruction. 


“The crowd swelled and shrieked an outburst; the throng had 
become a mob, a riot. They rushed madly from the store and on 
to others. We followed. 


“Showcases were shattered, windows broken and storekeepers 
knocked down and overpowered by the women. They lurched for 
food eagerly, ate ravenously and gathered hurriedly. Gathered it 
for their babies, they said. 

“At first they met with resistance; later the men fled before 
them. It was a strange sight; the women had become savages. 
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Those that had babies with them clutched them to their breasts, 
tightly. They were mad; the tingle of broken glass, the crash of 
wood and the frightened scowl of the men froze the hot blood that 
surged through throbbing veins to blind action. When several 
stores were plundered, they had as much as they were able to 
carry. Then they stopped gathering food and rushed headlong, 
blazing a trail of wanton havoc in their wake. Mad, crazed, fren- 
zied ; they stopped at nothing. A shriek here, a cry there as some- 
one fell under the impact of a blow. 

“Sir,” said the boy, ‘why do they do this?” 

“ “Because, my boy,’ said the old gentleman, with a touch 
of pathos, ‘they do not know what they are doing.’ 

“And later on in life I remembered this and marked how 
much it resembled something I read 


“The Confederate Commissary was plundered and the report 
of the riot spread the length of the town. The police force of the 
city was so small that whenever a quartette was wanted an extra 
man was sworn in. Ruben T. Seal, a man named Bipp and an- 
other named Chawkley, were the police force, and no one regarded 
it seriously. 

“At length matters reached a grave point and Governor 
Letcher, as a last resort, called Mayor Mayo and asked him to 
have the riot act read to the mob. Mayor Mayo called Squire 
William Taylor, my father, and told him to go down to Fifteenth 
and Main Streets and read them the law. 

“A cracker box was_ placed conveniently before the path- 
way of the mob and a tall, dignified old gentleman with specs and 
a stovepipe hat ascended the improvised platform with the pon- 
derous Law Guide. He held out his hand in a pax vosbiscum 
austerity and the noise of the crowd subsided as the women came 
to a standstill. In a loud, sonorous voice, pregnant with the dig- 
nity of the law, he called, 

“ ‘Halt, in the name of the Commonwealth!’ 

“Then he began to expound to them the penalties of the law 
for such riotous acts of which they were guilty. They listened. 
He had made an impression, thought he. He was in the midst 
of Page Two of the discourse— 
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“ ‘Aw hell!’ exclaimed the disgusted Irish woman, contemp- 
tuously, ‘we don’ wanna hear that!’ 

“And with that she brought down her stout cudgel amidship 
the box supporting my father with a resounding whack that sent 
a convulsion of laughter through the solemnly angry crowd and 
sent my father’s Law Guide and his hat in one direction and pre- 
cipitated his rapid descent to mother earth. 

“The mass surged on. 

“President Davis heard of the riot and, mounting a wagon 
in their path of violence, addressed the women in an attempt to 
stop them. While he was making his eloquent plea someone 
seized a loaf of the stolen bread and threw it at him. Taking the 
loaf he held it up and said, 

“ “You see, bread is. so plentiful you throw it away!’ 

“The crowd surged on. 


“Governor Letcher spoke to them on Franklin Street—in 
vain. And we followed in the rear watching silently. 


“At length someone sent for Bishop McGill, knowing that the 
majority were Roman Catholic. He came, fully robed and stood 
quietly before the turbulent mob. They paused reverently. He 
held up a crucifix and told them to go home. The women fidgeted 
nervously, and suddenly turned and disbanded, leaving for their 
homes. 


“The Bread Riot of ’63 came to a halt more quickly than it 
had assembled. 

“About three o’clock the Government issued rice to every- 
one. The old gentleman and the boy were together. 

“The old gentleman was happy, he said, because they had 
broken up. And the boy was very happy too. 

“How do I know? 


“Because I was the boy,” concluded the Old Gentleman, 
smilingly. 


In a Charleston Garden 


BY HENRY BELLAMANN. 


I love old gardens best— 
tired old gardens 
that rest in the sun. 


There the rusty tamarisk 

and knotted fig trees 

lean on the wall, 

and paper-whites break rank 

to wander carelessly 

among tall grasses. 

The yellow roses 

climb down from the trellises, 

and the wistaria goes adventuring 
to the neighboring trees. 


The forgotten comfort 

of the wilderness comes again. 
The legend of the twisted walks 
is broken, 

and the marble seats are green 
like woodland banks. 


Out of the Night 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS DE GARIS. 


On the last night of 1912, one of those bacchanalian nights 
called New Year’s eve, two men were brought to the hospital in 
the same ambulance, having been injured in the same brawl, and 
having brawled perhaps from the same cause, alcohol. 

At least one of them was still quite intoxicated when he was 
brought in. He talked incessantly of nothing in particular, and 
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most of the time incoherently; but talk he would, even after his 
mouth was bound with a towel. Soft curses and fragments of 
prayer in monotone and many supplications and sighs made up his 
concord of sweet sound. He was plethoric, fat to the point of 
obesity, and bald, so bald. In the midst of his baldness was a 
long, curved, gaping wound, as if from some broken bottle or 
beer mug; and blood from the wound had quite saturated his 
coarse brown coat, his brown shirt, and the grimy handkerchief 
about his neck. Death was his only thought, especially when the 
blood trickled into his mouth, and interrupted his talking. 


The other man came like a wolf to its last refuge, hating 
death and the ministers of death, but looking at death with a fierce 
quiet that precluded all words of sympathy. His chest had been 
pierced by a large bullet, but there were no blood stains on his 
clothes. His conventional dress coat was very slightly wrinkled, 
and his trousers and footwear were faultless. Only at the side of 
his crisp’ white shirt was a rent with a thin veneer of lead along 
the jagged edges. Even when the wound was exposed there was 
little to be seen but a few threads of cloth punched into the flesh, 
and a bloody froth beginning to well up on the surface. 


He made no sign of seeking pity; he said nothing; only 
climbed to his stretcher and lay in the white circle of the exam- 
ining light, his white face wizen and tense, and his white hands 
gripping the stretcher like long thin talons. When the possibility 
of death was suggested to him, he gave not a tremor of having 
heard. And when he died in the very early morning, he had 
spoken to no one but the little hunchback who brought him water. 


The other, the one of much baldness and fat, was still talk- 
ing when he made ready to leave the hospital the next morning. 
His was very much the usual type of transient at the hospital, 
garrulous, ignorant, very ordinary, but withal his tiny, bright pig 
eyes and his broad smile made him a rather likable piece of flesh. 
He told us his life history from the time he began driving a beer 
wagon, till then, when his daily round was still that of driving a 
beer wagon; told us in manifold repetition his dainty quarrels with 
his wife, his ambitions, and his misfortunes. Obviously his great- 
est misfortune was his last, the scalp wound. On that he dwelt 
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long and dolefully, but how he came by it he could not remember. 
Finally, after a very apparent mental effort, he said he did re- 
member that a dude in a dress suit had come up to the bar and 
“started a rough-house.” 


“I ain’t got nothin’ gin them dudes,” he continued, “ ’cept 
when they go ta shovin’ round the bar. Never could take none 0’ 
their airs, long’s they’s a forty-four handy.” 


He bethought himself, and turned a trifle pale. Vague recol- 
lections seemed to trouble and bewilder him for a while, and then, 
like many bland minds that dismiss perplexities with a platitude, 
he suggested that “never no good comes of a feller totin’ a gun.” 
Thus absolved to his own satisfaction, he prattled on, “Reckon 
that dude kinda got mussed up in the scrap. They sure was a big 
time down at Jerry’s last night. ’Pears like ever’body was a 
fightin’, an’ havin’ his fun.” 

At that moment two officers rounded a distant corner of the 
hall, and came in measured, governmental step down the long 
corridor toward us. They were seen, and understood. As I 
busied myself filling out the duplicate discharge blank, I heard a 
crescendo of blubbering, and many supplications to Mary, Jesus, 
God. To each of these he crossed his heart “he never done it.” 


In May, 1921, I had occasion to visit the state penitentiary 
for the purpose of making cranial measurements on criminals. 
After several days of rather monotonous measuring and tabulating 
head after head, a very bald head came under my impersonal 
calipers. Cephalic index 80, facial angle 73 and so on. Note: 
nothing criminal in type—long, curved scar on vertex. 


The face was heavy and drawn, the small eyes dull, the gait 
standardized to a prison shuffle. And I heard nothing of Mary, 
Jesus, God. 


Peter Truffle Meditates 


BY ROBERT NATHAN. 


“How strange a thing is love,” said Peter Truffle to me. 
“For although, as has been said, it cannot be argued in our hearts, 
yet it is in itself an irresistible argument, and like the philosopher’s 
stone, turns all to gold. Thus, although she be the most incon- 
siderable person in the world, let me but love her, and I should 
presently find in her features the very grace which has troubled 
me most for fear it belonged only in heaven; I should discover 
upon her face all that is amiable among the whole races of the 
earth; whatever is lovely where I am, whatever is delicate, would 
commend itself to me for her sake; and an entire city would not 
be too much to compensate me for her absence. In her I should 
pay court to the great beauties of history, and because of her I 
should believe the future to be equally supplied with them, yet 
have no envy of those who will be alive when I am dead, and 
love then, as I should love to-day.” 


“Peter Truffle,’ I remarked slowly, “I do not know; it may 
be as you say, but as for me, never having experienced either the 
sorrows or the joys of love, I am not in a position to understand 
such a lofty flight upon the subject.” 


“That is too bad,” said Peter Truffle, “for there is nothing in 
life to compare with it; there is no reward comparable to love. To 
one it is the object of his labors; to another, the voice in the 
wilderness. Take love away from man, and what is left? Sorrow 
and toil for one, death for another; this mind is bleak with 
memories of what has been, that heart is faint with echoes of the 
past, nor will his best efforts, or the applause of his fellow men, 
seem anything to him but vanity. Take love away, and you 
take the heart with it also; what remains is the vitality of life 
itself, which endures even in silence. Love comes unbidden to 
us all, and is a source of sorrow to each one; yet of that memor- 
able host which has suffered because of love there is no one, no 


matter how profound his grief, who would be better off with- 
out it.” 
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“Nevertheless,” I remarked thoughtfully, “I have not been 
unhappy, nor have I ever suffered from lack of it; at least, if so, 
I do not remember it.” 


“Ah, my friend,” exclaimed Peter Truffle, “what is happi- 
ness? Will any two agree upon it? Does that please you which 
pleases me? and must I admire that which you admire? It is 
not stant, it is a changing balance, an equation composed of the 
desires of the heart, and those resources of the mind and body 
which can be marshalled to secure them. Therefore the answer is 
never twice the same, for what is one man’s hope, is nothing to 
another.” 


“Alas,” I said, “and what if hope grows old; where then is 
happiness ?” 


“T do not know,” said Peter Truffle sadly. 


Frail Joys 
BY JANEF PRESTON. 


The house of my small life is hung 
With joys old and new; 

Like frail gay-colored lanterns lit 
They pierce the shaaows through. 


And when my little house is still 
Each candle flame burns tall, 

As if my rooms tor some dear guest 
Keep silent carnival. 


But if my bungling hand swings wide 
Too far the door on night, 

The darkness rushes swiftly in 

And blows out my brave light. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


Crome Yellow: A Review 


BY H. L. MENCKEN, 


Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow seems to be giving trou- 
ble to the newspaper reviewers. Because it presents a group of 
men and women in reaction against one another they feel con- 
strained to call it a novel, and because one member of the group 
happens to be a poet they tend to identify him with the author. 
I doubt that either assumption is sound. Crome Yellow is no 
more a novel, in any intelligible sense, than Gobineau’s The 
Renaissance or Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra; there is no 
intrigue in it and it gets nowhere. And Denis the poet is scarcely 
more like Aldous Huxley than he is like Thomas Henry Huxley, 
the author’s grandfather. The real protagonist of the book, if it 
may be said to have one at all, is one Scogan, who is also the 
chorus. It is through the medium of Scogan that Mr. Huxley 
launches the tart and amusing heresies that hold the whole thing 
together. It is what Scogan says about the transactions of the 
story, and about a score of matters not otherwise heard of in it, 
that gives it its peculiar charm and flavor. 


That charm is rare and that flavor is peculiarly pungent. 
In Crome Yellow, indeed, Huxley gets firmly on his legs. The 
promise that showed itself in the sardonic verses of Leda and 
more fully in the ironical prose of Limbo is here brought a step 
nearer fruition. From beginning to end the book is free from 
all the customary clichés and banalities. Its personages, save for 
Scrogan, are all of the most commonplace sort—the normal, im- 
memorial gathering at an English country house—the poet just 
down from Oxford, the orthodox squire of the new model, his 
idiot of a wife, the roving duellist of sex, the girl with Freudian 
suppressions (in the old days they called them vapors), the phil- 
andering painter. What Mr. Huxley does is simply to present 
them briefly, and then bathe them in the glaring lights of his 
grotesque and devastating humor. It is humor that is hot as well 
as shining. It penetrates, ferments boils. In its rays every- 
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thing takes on a new and bizarre aspect—men, women, institu- 
tions, faiths, ideas. It constitutes a criticism that is infinitely apt, 
blistering and surprising. 

I have a good deal of confidence in the future of this Mr. 
Huxley. He is young, but he has long since recovered from the 
naive sentimentality of youth. There is about him an air of 
unshakable sophistication, and yet there is neither sophomoric 
pose in it or the mere crabbed disillusionment of the senile. The 
obscene farce about him engages his bludgeon, but also arouses his 
delight. Modern England, to him, is not a pathological case, but 
something to be set to Offenbachian music. He sees the intrinsic 
buffoonery, the vaudevillish bombast and imbecility, and he knows 
how to protect it dramatically and amusingly. He is a fellow far 
beyond the ordinary. (Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley. 
George H. Doran Co.) 


Books of the Month 


BY HUNTER STAGG. 


An Old Stager Trips the Light Fantastic. 


In the course of a year’s reviewing one has seen execrably 
done so many books eminently worth doing well that it is a won- 
derful pleasure to find, for a change, one exquisitely done which, 
save for that reason, was not worth doing at all. True, Arnold 
Bennett’s new novel, Mr. Prohack, duly points a moral, and 
moreover the moral is that familiar one about the emptiness of 
riches. But the sincerity of the author’s depreciation of swollen 
bank accounts is decidedly open to suspicion: whatever his char- 
acters may be, Mr. Bennett himself is naturally too wise a man 
not to know that mere happiness is a trifling thing to weigh against 
millions. Therefore the moral does not matter, and one can settle 
down to the unmarred enjoyment of an utterly useless story. 

Briefly, the story is that of a middle-aged Londoner yanked 
out of his placid middle-class existence by the unexpected acquisi- 
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tion of a fair-sized fortune. Outwardly reluctant, but secretly 
thrilled and ready to try anything once, Mr. Prohack permits his 
intoxicated family to propel him about the maze-like walks of the 
gilded aristocracy until a number of distracting experiences teach 
them that a truer contentment accompanied their former habits of 
life, to which, at the end, we see Mr. Prohack and wife scuttling 
back again. Now to a most familiar and beloved plot Mr. Ben- 
nett brings a new and welcome twist. The Prohacks recapture 
peace and happiness, but not at the cost of their income, as in all 
previous versions of this plot. They remain wealthy, with pros- 
pects of becoming wealthier, and can take other flyers in high life 
whenever they feel the need of a little excitement and misery. 

Mr. Bennett also brings to his story a whimsical brilliance, 
a stingless insight, and, best of all, the expert touch of a hand 
old at the game. As I have indicated, the book belongs among 
the lightest of his works, but that expert touch—how much it does 
mean! It means that the genially perverse Mr. Prohack is a 
most diverting creature, and that, with his family, his friends 
and even his servants, he affords excellent opportunities for those 
ingratiating stabs at the vagaries and inconsistencies of human 
nature which one always expects from Mr. Bennett. It means 
that, accustomed as we are all growing to phraseology too inexact 
to imprison half the meaning aimed at, we may now approach any 
deeply versed artist iniquitously conscious that what he has to 
say is of small consequence before the fact that he will say it in 
a manner impossible to improve upon. (Mr. Prohack. By 
Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran Co.) 


Be Beautiful and Bedamned. 


Mr. Scott Fitzgerald’s new novel is a joy ride taken on the 
under side of the car, among the greasy bolts and cogs. The 
position is precarious and many readers, I understand, fall off 
before the last round of drinks and the final skid. I myself had 
not been long asleep over The Beautiful and Damned before I 
dreamed that nothing could be stupider than the first twenty-five 
pages, but unfortunately I awoke to read the next twenty-five 
pages. That was before the entrance of Gloria, who brightened 
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things considerably, for in her first two scenes Mr. Fitzgerald 
does her very well indeed, almost achieving a genuine creation. 
But, alas, she too is soon dragged down to the general level of 
dullness maintained by all the other characters who are shaped 
to advance the precept that any who dissociate beauty, as an 
object of worship, from usefulness, are utterly damned. 

Save for a few faint gleams, wasted in the prevailing dark- 
ness, Gloria flares up definitely but once again. That is at the 
end of the book. when, on the deck of a liner, a goggle-eyed fellow 
passenger catches a glimpse of her, no longer beautiful, but once 
more provocative of curiosity, and wearing a Russian sable coat 
which symbolizes the “justification” of her creed. Her husband, 
too, also “justified”, is seen on the deck of the ship, a mental 
wreck, but heir at last to the millions which, cocktail glass in 
hand, the young pair have waited for so long. Although he and 
not Gloria is the principal figure in the book this last picture of 
him is the first in which he is even faintly interesting. But there 
are many reasons why the last pages of the book are the best, 
why in their ruthless irony they approach high art and notwith- 
standing much antecedent leadenness pursuade us that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald will yet write a good book. 


Meanwhile, it is a pity that anyone so young should be so 
moral, even though his animosity toward those who think only of 
amusement is social rather than religious, and perhaps literary 
more than either. Mr. Fitzgerald’s trouble is easily diagnosed. 
Like many of our young writers he has no patience, he is deter- 
mined to be big wow. He forgets that Booth Tarkington, for 
example, wrote The Gentleman from Indiana and Monsieur Beau- 
caire at the start of his career, not Alice Adams; that James 
Branch Cabell wrote in his twenties not The Cream of the Jest, 
but The Eagle’s Shadow and The Cords of Vanity. He forgets, 
in short, that there is not to-day in England or America a writer 
of note whose first efforts were not marked by an intelligent ap- 
preciation of his limitations. (The Beautiful and Damned. By 
Scott Fitzgerald. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Some Wrongs Re-Dressed. 


Mr. H. L. Mencken has brought out a new edition of his In 
Defense of Women, with the text revised and liberally extended. 
There is also an introduction nearly as amusing as the book itself 
because in it the author, contrary to his custom, does himself 
something less than justice. I am sure it is not excess of modesty 
which made him do this but merely because he believes every one 
has the right to get what fun he can out of his work. And 
there is an uncommon lot of fun for Mr. Mencken in the con- 
ventional pose, if assumed voluntarily. 

At all events, though he probably—indeed certainly—speaks 
no less than the truth when he confesses that “a large part of my 
stock in trade consists of platitudes rescued from the cobwebbed 
shelves of yesterday, with new labels stuck rakishly upon them”, 
I take leave to doubt that “this borrowing and refurbishing of 
shop-worn goods . .  ._ is the invariable habit of traders in 
ideas, at all times and everywhere”. The habit?—surely. But 
not invariably. Mr. Mencken himself, for one, is a fairly fre- 
quent rejector, for the sake of originality, of ideas old enough to 
have been embodied in “proverbial philosophy, or folk wisdom.” 


However, so long as the “labels” stuck upon them are in- 
variably fresh and rakish it matters little whether his ideas are 
original or platitudinous—far too little to justify any attempt to 
classify them. An original thought is worth as much as an heredi- 
tary one any day if there is no distinguishable difference in the 
manner of presentation. 


These remarks are especially applicable to In Defense of 
Women, a book almost as lively as a vice-crusader’s sermon, and 
which contains an attack upon femininity vicious enough to win 
the reverence of the fair ones themselves. Such a volume natur- 
ally has its weaknesses—different oues for each reader—but at 
least the intrepid author’s confidence in the superior intelligence 
of women is amply justified by the fact that for every man nagged 
to fury by his “defense” there will be a hundred women excited to 
spasms of appreciative mirth. (In Defense of Women. By H. 
L. Mencken. Alfred A. Knopf.) 
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Mr. Alfred A. Knopf Introduces— 


The palm for the best first novel of the season goes without 
any haggling from this department to Mr. Thomas Beer, author 
of The Fair Rewards. This book ought to be hailed as the 
American If Winter Comes, but it won’t be, being immensely 
superior to Mr. Hutchinson’s twaddle. Still, I make the com- 
parison, with apologies to Mr. Beer, on the ground of a similarity 
in the temperaments of the leading male characters of the two 
books—who are also, by an odd chance, both named Mark. The 
Fair Rewards was of course in the hands of its publisher long 
before If Winter Comes had reached this side of the Atlantic, yet 
the Mark Walling of Mr. Beer, and the Mark Sabre of Mr. 
‘Hutchinson are both the romantic,-half-artistic, not very intelli- 
gent type of sensualist who usually blunders his way into the 
reader’s affections if the author understands him and gives him a 
chance. 

The difference between the two Marks is that the author of 
If Winter Comes, being himself a sentimentalist of the rankest 
order, did not realize that his hero was one and therefore turned 
him, not long after his creation, into a cow-eyed jelly-fish: whereas 
the author of The Fair Rewards does know that Mark Walling 
is stupid and sentimental, and by treating him accordingly enables 
us to respect him none the less, and grow fond of him too. 

The story is laid in the world of the theatre, and covers the 
period from the opening night of The Prisoner of Zenda to John 
Barrymore’s production of The Jest, something over three years 
ago. There is no plot except in the last quarter of the book, but 
it is not missed, there is plenty to absorb the attention without it. 
There is not space here to indicate half the originalities and 
cleverness of the book which this new novelist has built about the 
character of a man who began his career as a matinee-idol and 
ended it as a producer, but I must say that of the many marks 
of individuality found in The Fair Rewards the one which takes 
my fancy most is Mr. Beer’s bland manner of dealing with such 
features of his story as might be taken to betray his inexperience. 
Every strangeness and crudity he passes over with an air of having 
preferred that way of managing to a variety of others equally 
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within the scope of his powers, and that establishes his cleverness 
once for all. (The Fair Rewards. By Thomas Beer. Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 


Edwin Bjérkman’s story, The Soul of a Child, is actually a 
first novel, but somehow it does not present itself to me as one, 
and I shall not treat it so. Apart from the style, which is— 
naturally enough, considering the nationality of the author—sim- 
ple, clear and sure, it is a remarkable combination of art and 
artfulness. Nominally a study in child psychology, if it were 
only that it would be an achievement of some brilliance, but it is 
not only that—at least the first part is not only that, as is especially 
apparent to me, who am not far enough from childhood myself 
to have any particular reason for being absorbed in the mental 
and spiritual development of a little boy. To me it seems that in 
the first third of his book Mr. Bjorkman has utilized the con- 
sciousness of Keith Wellander as a small mirror in which to 
collect and give back to his readers a world far beyond the glass’ 
actual range. 


Beginning at the age of five, as Keith enters and passes 
through the question-asking period there is revealed, gradually, 
the life of his mother, past and present, and then of his father, 
and through them a glimpse of the whole strata of society to 
which they belong—the lower middle class of Sweden. Then, 
little by little, the picture rolls back, the stories of his grand- 
parents, on both sides, are revealed, and through them is recreated 
something of the world of the preceding generation. Altogether, 
it is astonishing how much Mr. Bjérkman manages to transmit 
to us through the medium of a little brain too young to compre- 
hend a tenth of what it received—astonishing because of the subtle 
artistry with which it is managed. 

Interest centers, in the remaining two-thirds of the story, 
upon Keith alone, who remains, through all his various stages cf 
development, an appealing and lovable child. The author follows 
him to his fifteenth year, treating frankly, and with great delicacy, 
his first innocently filthy gropings toward sex knowledge; and 
treating, later, with sympathy and understanding, the boy’s un- 
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aided struggles to leave behind him venial uncleanness no one 
had ever warned him against. I would not, as some critics have, 
narrow the audience of this book to parents and educators. As 
an eye-opener it might benefit anyone, and merely as a story its 
appeal should be equally catholic. At any rate, Mr. Bjorkman 
has treated an interesting subject with courage and rare deft- 
ness. (The Soul of a Child. By Edwin Bjérkman. Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

All of which reminds me: Mr. Bjorkman, noted 
these many years as a translator and critic of other people’s works, 
has lately done into English, for the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation’s remarkable and too little known series of Scandinavian 
classics, one of the works of Gustaf af Geijerstam. 

Judging from this single book, it is surprising America has 
heard so little of him—this Swedish writer. The Book about 
Little Brother gives an absorbing picture of Swedish family life, 
and of the Swedish countryside. The story is an appealing one 
which, though overhung always by an atmosphere of impending 
death, yet cannot be called sombre. Sad it is, at times even terri- 
ble, in a sense, but there is a wistful charm about the character of 
Little Brother which lifts the book to the plane of hope. It 
achieves that powerful simplicity of style found nowhere in such 
perfection outside of Scandinavian literature, and Mr. Bjorkman’s 
sympathetic translation is as notable an achievement, in its way, 
as the writing of the book. (The Book about Little Brother. 
By Gustaf af Geijerstam. The American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. ) 


Two New Editions and some Late Arrivals. 


Perhaps Mrs. Asquith’s recent descent upon this unprotected 
country may serve as an excuse for a few remarks about the new 
edition of her far famed Autobiography. Something more than a 
year having passed since the first publication of this work in 
America, it appears to me, on a second dipping into it, that most 
of the early reviews of Mrs. Asquith’s book were not remarkable 
for justice. The Autobiography is neither so good as some read- 
ers have considered it, nor so bad as it was pronounced by the vast 
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majority of critics. Which is to say that it was certainly never 
worth all the hullabaloo it caused, but that it contains, none the 
less, various praiseworthy features. Looking over it a second 
time, one wonders what has become of all the sensationalism it 
was supposed to possess. It has mysteriously vanished. But, 
although Mrs. Asquith is certainly no writer, there is left a 
number of extremely interesting anecdotes about and comments 
upon more or less well known figures, and occasionally an epi- 
sode from Mrs. Asquith’s own life which makes a very good 
story indeed. Few narratives showing so little appreciation of 
the value of sequence have ever got into print, yet, for all its 
occasionally absurd faults, to anyone nourishing an affection for 
the Victorian period the book offers much real entertainment, and 
in the early chapters, dealing with the childhood of the author, 
there are passages which approach genuine beauty. (Margot As- 
quith: An Autobiography. New Edition, with the two volumes 
in one. George H. Doran Co.) 


Among the readers of The Three Musketeers there exists a 
sort of aristocracy, a rather snobbish band, composed of those 
who know the “Leloir” edition, which was first published in this 
country in 1895. Favored above other mortals, they look upon 
every other edition of Dumas’ great romance with contempt and 
amusement, but the unfortunates who have had to read those 
other editions or none they regard with pity. And unlike most 
aristocracies this one is ever eager to increase its ranks, to intro- 
duce some new person to the pleasure of reading The Three Mus- 
keteers with the Leloir illustrations. 

For the benefit of a new generation the publisher owning 
the copyright on the Leloir drawings has brought out a new edi- 
tion, a handsome one, scarlet bound and garnished with gilt, 
offered at $3.00, a price absurdly small for such a book when you 
consider what we have to pay these days for many “just plain 
ordinary” novels whose bindings would check the appetite of a 
cartoonist’s goat. There are two hundred and fifty drawings, 
and as befits the most resplendent romance in the world, they are 
undoubtedly among the most remarkable illustrations supplied any 
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book since the days of illuminated manuscripts. Maurice Leloir 
was an artist of subtlety and unlimited imagination, and in his 
pictures of Athos, Porthos, Aramis, d’Artagnan, of their inimitable 
lackeys, of Madame Bonacieux, Miladi de Winter, Anne of Aus- 
tria, of Cardinal Richelieu, Louis XII, the Duke of Buckingham, 
he seems less to have reproduced them from any conception of his 
own than to have put his hand into the very brain of Dumas and 
drawn them out, complete to the last shoe-buckle, and alive, just 
as the great romancer created them. After a single reading of 
this new edition one can no more imagine Dumas without Leloir 
than Leloir without Dumas. (The Three Musketeers. By Alex- 
ander Dumas, Copyright Edition. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Publishers have an irritating way of sending in a stack of 
new books just as I am finishing up this stuff, which is always in 
the last possible hour of grace allowed me. This time there are 
among the interesting looking volumes thus reluctantly put aside 
for another month Selma Lagerlof’s The Outcast, known before- 
hand to be a feast, and Miss Morgan Gibbon’s The Pharisees 
(both Doubleday, Page & Co.) ; also J. D. Beresford’s The Pris- 
oner of Hartling, and E. M. Delafield’s Humbug (both Macmillan 
books) are showing tempting fronts, as well as Hesketh Pearson’s 
Modern Men and Mummers, Hilaire Belloc’s The House of Com- 
mons and Monarchy, to mention two more serious productions, 
and Laurence Housman’s volume of one-act plays called Angels 
and Ministers (all Harcourt Brace & Co.’s). Then there is 
Knut Hamsun’s Wanderers, and Pierre Benoit’s Salt Lake, a 
novel about the Mormons written by a Frenchman (Alfred A. 
Knopf). Another Knopf book is Van Zanten’s Happy Days, by 
Laurids Bruun, which a few early birds have so firmly pronounced 
the best tale yet of the South Seas Islands that I have not been 
able to resist peeping into it. I need do no more, however, to say 
that it lives up to its reputation. It is a story of a paradise before 
the entrance of missionaries bearing the gift of sin-consciousness, 
and is at once a marvel of frankness ard cleanness. 


Leninay awe we 


+ 


